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PRBFATOBT NOTE. 



The Mllttia Bnreau Is indebted to CoL Henry A. Bellows, 
formerly of the 4tb Infantry, Mianesota National Guard, loi- 
tlie compilation of tlila Mannal, which was adopted by tiie 
Qeoeral Staff wltli only a few minor changes in the original 
text In compiling this worh Col. Bellows was actuated solely 
by patriotism, and has received no remuneration or reward 
other than the appreciation of those who will profit by his 
efforts In their behalf. 

Pahlished in pursuance of the following Instruction : 

"The publication by the Militia Bureau of a pamphlet on 
'Riot Duty for National Guard,' of the same general character 
as the manuscript herewith, la approved. 

" By order of the Secretary of War : 

" F. W, Lbwih, 

" Adjutant General." 

MlUTIA BOBEAU, 1920. 
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A TREATISE ON RIOT DCTY FOR THE NATIONAL 
GUARD. 



I. THE NECESSrrr FOR PREPARATION. 

L All military orpinlzatlona neceesarlly have a doable fnno 
Hon : the protection of the conntry against enemies from with- 
out and the support of the dvll anthorltles iu safeguarding the 
PDblic peace when it la threatened by enemies from within. 
The former, of coarse, provides the basis for the military systein 
of any nation, and therefore the basis for oi^anlzatlon, train- 
ing, and the study of military science. The latter, however, 
is profoundly important A nation which can not control, and 
at need suppress, the disorderly and violent elements within Its 
own borders Is In no position to make war snccessfully asalDBt 
aggression from abroad. Furthermore, wars and the occasions 
for wars are relatively Infrequait, whereas scarcely a month 
passes which does not see military force required to maintain 
order somewhere wlthlu the limits of the United States. If 
troops are not readily available to fnlflll this function, or If, 
though available, their training has been such that they per- 
form their work in an Inefficient or a needlessly violent manner, 
the country sufters, and the blame for Its suffering Is laid. In 
laige measure, on the shoalders of the military authorities. 
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2. Tlie fact that " success in battle is the ultimate object of 
all military training:" baa, ttirongti a too narrow Interpreta- 
tion of the word "battle," stood In the way of an adequate 
study of military protectlim by those whose task it has been 
to formulate principles for the guidance in training and In the 
field of officers and enlisted men. It has been generally aasumed 
that one could flght a battle only with an oi^anized enemy, 
his forces composed of armed combatants. In tJie tme sense 
of the word, however, a battle takes place whenever troops face 
the duty of dispersing a disorderly crowd or a rlotona mob, 
wherein combatant and noncombatant are IndistinKnishable. 
It is a battle even if no blood Is shed, and if It be not fouebt 
by the trtiops with courage, discipline, and sonnd tactical judg- 
ment, It is a battle which may easily prove costly to one side 
or to both. Since, as exi>erlence has shown, battles of this type 
are of frequent occurrmce and may at any time Involve troops { 
of any branch of the service, whether Federal or State, it fol- I 
lows tliat a sound system of training must do all It can to insure I 
success here us well as on fields where organized enemies are ) 
to be encountered. I 

3. The causes which may at any time demand military pro- 
tection In order to guarantee to the people their rights under 
the Constitution, and to uphold the laws and governments of 
tbe Nation and the several States, exist everywhere, and have 
their roots deep in human nature. The instinct for violence is I 
well-nigh universal, held Inactive in most cases by a greater or I 
less d^ree of self-restraint, which unexpected conditions may I 
at any time atrophy. I^nioraiice and crime are, indeed, dlmin- 
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slilng, but there Is no ladlcatlon that many generations yet to 
-ome win see them cease to be constant menaces to tbe public 
>^ece. The same spirit of nnrest wblch fnakes all progress 
lossible becomes. If It lacks proper restraint and guidance, a 
hreat of violent revolt. A few months witnessed such diverse 
'Qtbreaks, all demanding military control, as the race riots in 
Vasbington, Oraaba, and Chicago; tbe Boston riots resulting 
rom the collapse of the civil machinery for maintaining order ; 
he riots In Cleveland, Boston, and elsewhere growing out of 
emoDstrations made by that class which Is everywhere hostile 
> constitutional government; the disorders directly attendant 
n industrial disputes in Gary, Hammond, and a score of other 
laces; and such actual attempts at local revolution as tbe 
prisfngs tn Seattle and Winnipeg. 

*. Very little has, In general, been done to prepare for such 
Dergencies. The attitude of military authorities has usually 
wo that riot duty is a most unpleasant task anyhow, undeserv- 
iS Of much attention. The undeniable fact that It is unpleas- 
31 Is no excuse ^or slighting it; the same ai^ument might with 
inal lo^c be applied to the digging of trenches or to kitchen 
illce. This very contempt for the service of military protec- 
nn as a subject deserving of careful study and preparation 
IS a considerable death roll marked against It, a list of dead 
mprislDg troops, rioters, and quite Innocent bystanders, whose 
iliog was in DO way needful, and who might have been per- , 
Itted to live unharmed If the leaders of the military forces 
volved had only known one-tenth as much about this phase 
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of their business as the? did about the far less Imminent duty 
of kllliag enemy soldiers. Conditions following on the World 
War were such as to necessitate orders to the ellect that Amu 
units should at once prepare themBelTes for military protective 
duty ; and In many cases the orders fouud the unit commanders 
absolutely at sea as to the precise method of complying wlU 
them. 

5. While there are plenty of valid reasons for the general i 
dislike of riot duty, experience has shown that much of tl»| 
trouble Is caused by two absolutely avoidable causes: mlsun-i 
derstandlng of the object of military protection and ignorance 
as to Its methods. Military protection takes no cognizance ol 
classes nor has It any ulterior purpose to serve; its sole pur- 
pose is to protect by force the people of the United State* 
against the enemies of their Government. No man who daren 
to call himself a loyal citizen can quarrel with such servicej 
provided always it is properly performed. Most of the mlsum 
derstandlng, both among military men and with the public, hasJ 
In fact, arisen as the result of acts baaed on duty Improperw 
performed because of Ignorance of the right "methods to bii 
employed. Just as soon as a soldier recognizes that riot an^ 
protective duty form a distinct branch of military sclotce, inj 
volvlng principles, equipment, and tactics of their own, m 
will cease to feel an aversion for tbem based nine-tenths oi 
Inertia and the hope of being able, it the emergency cornea 
to muddle through somehow. It "is, again, a matter of actuaj 
experience that officers and enlisted men who have had the daU 
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(if military protectioQ tmprcwicd on tbem not as an odious pos- 
Blbllltf but oa a notable <AiBiice for public aerrlce. and who 
bare been trained to stndy Its condlttons with a view to evolv- 
ing tbe proper tactics to meet them, have fonnd this work an 
loteagely Interesting part of their military training, and have 
Eone at It with an enthusiasm dne In part, at least, to Its 
iDaalfeBt nsefnlnefla. 

8. There has been no lack of recognition that riot duty 
presents almost limitless (^^tortnnitles for the exenSse of tactical 
ability. In no form of action Is a ke«i perception of the eiact 
oatare of tbe problem more essential, or a shrewd compre- 
hension of the qdrlt, plans, and potentialities of the hostile 
forces Those who doubt the tactical possibilities of riot serv- 
i^ may recall that it was because of his signal success in such 
" tour of duty that Napoleon received his first general com- 
'■'aiid. A riot threatened the Qovemment, and Napoleon, a 
young and obscure artillery officer, quelled the riot Courage, 
■winess, and quick thinking are absolutely Indi^iensable to 
^ officer who has to handle troops against a mob. Be may 
Wong to the rare race of bom soldiers and do exactly the 
l8bt thing by Instinct, ungnlded t^ any previous experience 
>r training, but tbe odds are all against It. Certainly he ought 
do everytJilng in his power to prepare himself for the crucial 
ooment when he may be thus tested. 

7. Preparation for the service of military protection, while 
t is neceasary for all mlKtary forces, Is peculiarly the duty 
>t tbe National Quard. Important as It Is to make the Organ- 
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Ized Mllltta an efficient reserve for the Army In case of war, 
the fact remains that In the paat half century more than 95 
per cent of the Guard's tours of active duty have been in State ' 
service. The World War demonstrated that when the National ' 
Guard Is drafted Into Federal service for duty against a ' 
foreign enemy, It must undergo a considerable amount of In- 
tensive training, no matter how efficient It may have seemed in ' 
peace time. Biot duty, on the other hand, springs up overnight ; ' 
there is no tiibe then to send the Guard re^ment to a training ' 
camp to teach it how to do its work. Such duty is an Imminent' 
possibility for every National Guard unit In the country. The' 
whole system of American government Is based on the assump-' 
tlon that the several States will normally be able to maintain' 
peace and order within their boundaries. Unless disorder' 
reaches the intensity of an actual insurrection, an appeal to' 
the Federal Government for troops reflects no credit either on' 
the people of the State or on those they have chosen to governi 
them. 

8. From the constitutional standpoint there can be no ques- 
tion that military protection in State service Is the first an« 
chief function of the National Guard. Article III gives ConJ 
gresg authority "for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invaatom, 
to provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for govemtng such part of them as may be employed In 
the service of the United States," but it ^wdfically reserves t( 
the States " the appointment of the ofllcers and the anthoritj 
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training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
igresB." PQrtbermore, Article X reserves to the States, re- 
"Mvely, " the powers not delegated to the United States by 

ConaatnUon nor prohibited by It to the States." Thus the 
ir Intent of the Gonstltntltm Is that the mllltia Is a national 
« and also designed as the peace-time mlUtarr force of the 
te. even though the State is specially forbidden, without the 
sat of Congress, to engage In war. The public, following 

Incorrect Interpretation of the Constitution, has unfortn- 
Bl; never regarded tbe Organized Mllltia primarily as a 
'eral reserve. Whatever may be thought of this from the 
idpolDt of military efficiency, the fact Is Indisputable that 
III; the first function of the National Quard Is to maintain 
'X and order within State limits. It is absurd that the 
tea shonld so often appear Jealous of any attempt to lessen 
^ WDtrol over the National Guard, and then, as soon as 
I find themselves In urgent need of military protection, call 

aid from the Federal Government. 

■ Hitherto the National Guard has been 111 prepared for this 

* of Its duties. Its programs of instruction have taken 

* or no account of riot duty, largely because of the absence 
iildince as to the conduct of such preparatory work. Even 
l^itloaal Guard R^imlatlons, issued la June, 1919, give mlU- 
'CntectloD <War Department Doc. No. 882) a weight of 
' Sovr polnta out of the fiftv-three required for original ap- 
lOwnt as first lieutenant of Infantry. This Is not because 
'•"Portance of the subject has not been fully recognized, but 
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bectiuse of the lack of material for stodying It. Recent report 
from tbe adjutants general of the several States ladlcate tin 
approiimately two-thirds of the States tiave Issued no speoU 
Instructions to their troops covering riot duty, and in raaH 
cases where such InstructlODS have been Issued they have bee 
admittedly mere suggestions and frankly Inadequate, Prior 
the World War this manifest lack of preparation for an obvlOT 
duty contributed much toward the " tin soldier " attitude mall 
tained toward the Guard in many communities by conaideraU 
sections of the population ; and, while the war temporarily pi 
an end to this state of mind. It Is certain to reappear wherevi 
National Guard troops are found to be Ignoring the duty viM 
Is nearest at home. i 

10. The use of troops, both Federal and State, but partM 
larly the latter. In time of disaster, such as flood, fire, eaid 
quake, or cyclone, la an essential feature of military proteccia 
If riot duty has tended at times to arouse antagonism a^lri 
tlie military among certain classes, its effect has been far dm) 
than ofTset by the feeling of enduring gratitude wherever ni( 
tary effldency and organization have come to the rescue of d 
munitles bard hit by the forces of nature. It is Just as ma 
the duty of Federal and State troops to come to the rescue i 
such cases as it is to flght the enemy In war. The conditio 
governing military protection in time of natural disaster,! 
distinct from periods of human violence, are so varied that { 
attempt ^vlll be made to discuss them here; much, however,i 
what is here set forth with regard to training, preparatl 
mobilization, transportation, and administration is directly i 
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plicable to those forms of tnlUtai? protection which tuve mi 
nnnectloti with riot duty and sbonld be studied with the possl- 
WBtj of such duty always In view. 

11. The World War has demonstrated, If any proof were 
iieeded, that it la neither rational nor pracUcable to attempt 
to fonnulate set rules to govern the action of troops under all 
[4nn]fflstance& Ibere was a time when the "normal attack 
Fonimtlon" was actually prescribed; now all combat forma- 
'Ions are treated merely as suggestions. Flexibility and ready 
adaptability to changing conditions are essential to all forma- 
ioBB, whatever their purpose. No manual can be of much use 
"bea the moment for decisive action has arrived ; all it can do 
8 to indicate the prlndples upon which such action should be 
>a»d, and to outline a course of training by which officers and 
n'lned men may prepare themselves to act efficiently and with 
ound Judgment. The purpose of the present manual, there- 
"fe, ig simply to serve as a guide for Individual initiative, by 
odicsUng sucOi features In the training necessary for military 
''otection as are distinct from the usual training program, and 
?niablug clear the administrative, tactical, and legal principles 
1 which action sbonld be based. From what has already been 
ild, It is evident that the first duty of this kind must fall on 
IS State military forces, and therefore special attention has 
»n given to conditions which are applicable for the National 
nard to State service but not for the Army. Much of what 
said, however, relates equally to the service of all troops on 
Wectfve or riot duty. 
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II. GENERAL CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

12. In general troops are called out to protect property and 
IWe for one or two reasons : either there is Immediate reason 
to fear tlie outbreak of trouble which the civil authorities nn- 
alded will be unable to cope with, or trouble which has alread; 
broken out has not, tor one cause or another, been suppressed 
by the civil authorities. In other words, the local authorities 
either are afraid they can not handle the situation without help, 
or they have actually failed to "do so. It sometimes bap- 
pens, also, that the higher authorities are by no means sure 
that the lower ones are determined to maintain order and 
enforce the laws ; In such cases troops are generally ordered 
on the scene In advance of any actual outbreak, and the condi- 
tions are, In most ways, parallel to those existing when the 
local authorities call for help In advance of any serious dis- 
order. The legal aspects of these various situations will be 
discussed later; It Is, Lowc^ei. essential to conrider their re- 
quirements in order to deduce therefrom the principles on 
which training and preparation should be based. 

13. When troops are called out In advance of any serious 
outbreak of violence, whether martial law is proclaimed or not, 
their function is perfectly clear: they are on duty to prevent 
violence. They can not suppress or quell a riot which does not 

18 
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eilst, and they are manifest); performing tlielr duty better by 
keeping trouble from starting than by letting It get away from 
tb«[n and then suppressing it When, however, they are not 
ordered for duty until after complete prevention of disorder is 
Impossible, and rioting bas already set in. tbelr flrst task is to 
stop it, promptly and effectually. Once active disorder has been 
brought wMI under control, the function of the troops becomes, 
as in the flrst case, primarily preventive. Writers have main- 
tained with a curiously blind persistency that the suppression 
of mob violence is the first and almost the only function of 
tDH^ on riot duty, but the facts absolutely fall to support this 
contention. Most tours of protective doty, whether for Federal 
or State troops, are reasonably protracted — witness the service 
of the Federal troops at Oary, Ind., in 1919, or tbe duty of the 
Hassachusetta Militia at Lawrence in 1912, which lasted 52 
days — and actual riots, calling for repressive measures, occupy 
«nly a very few hours of the total time. Otherwise the troops 
are solely occupied In preventing trouble from starting. 

14. This brings up the much-discussed question of how soon 
and under what conditions troops should be employed. The 
problem Is, of course, not primarily a military one ; the military 
are not, as a rule, consulted as to when tbey shall be ordered 
out, nor is a decision on this point part of their duty. They 
are, however, profoundly Interested In its solution, because moat 
of their administrative and tactical provisions are directly 
affected thereby. It is generally agreed that anything which 
tends to encourage the local authorities In shirking tbelr clear 

183846°— 20 2 
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responsibilities, and to regard a call for troops as an eaBj way I 
out of their difficulties, ia an unqualified evil. Wherever sucli ' 
a tendency manifests Itself it is for the governor of the State, i 
and not for the military, to deal with. It may lie.aBBumed 
that the governor will be sufficiently cognizant of the facta to 
be able to discriminate between an appeal for help which is ' 
simply an effort on the part of some local official to hide behind 
the troops and one which Is genuinely caused by imminent j 
danger. It is the function of the governor under State laws, 
as It is the function of the President under the Constitution, to I 
protect the military forces of which he is commander In chief \ 
from unwarranted demands on them, ' 

15. On the other hand, it is obviously better, from everj 
standpoint, to prevent riots from starting than to let them get 
out of hand before suppressing them. Practically every riot can 
be prevented without bloodshed if sufficient force can tte brouf^t 
to bear on It lu time; and while some riots give little or na 
preliminary warning. In most cases a few hours, or, perhaps, a 
few days, are available for preparation. If the troops get tbere 
first, they are likely to have little serious trouble; if they are 
withheld until the rioters have overpowered the civil authori- 
ties, the chances are that a vast amount of damage will havej 
been done, and that order can be restored only at the cost ofi 
several lives. Thus the decision confronting the President or| 
the governor, as the case may be, is Immensely difficult: tM 
must know when to put the duty of maintaining peace and 
order squarely up to the lower authoiitr, and whai to preveni 
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troable by Immediately taking hold of the eltuatton with the 
strong hand of armed force. 

16. It has oftea been argued that tro<H)8 abonld never be or- 
ilered on riot service until the civil authorities liave tried by 
erery means, and failed, to preserve order. A recent manual 
for riot duty quotes, In Its introduction, the adjutant general of 
une of the Western States on this point, as follows : 

" I am firmly convinced that Che law of every State should 
provide that the mllitl^ should not be called out until such 
time as. In the opinion of the governor, It Is necessary and 
proper to declare martial law within the district in which the 
troops are to serve, and that martial law should be declared 
the Instant the troops go on duty." 

It tills principle were to be couEdstently followed, It would 
mean either that martial law would be declared so frequently 
as to create a most serious disintegration of the common-law 
Btmcture, or that the communities affected would suffer fre- 
quent and alarming losses before troops were sent to their 
rescne. It Is only by a dear recognition of the essentially 
9reventire nature of military protection, together with a firm 
leterminatlon not to permit local authorities to shirk their 
luties, that troops can be enabled to perform their full service 
.0 the public in the most satisfactory manner. The lack of this 
^^cognition, and the constant emphasis on sappresslon rather 
lian prevention, are lately responsible for the Inadequacy of 
nany of the existing manuals, as tested by the demands of 
ictual riot conditions. 
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IT. Even If the theory of suppression as the esseatial faiu:tlc«>| 
of troopB on military protective duty were sound as regar*j 
the Army, which It Is not, it would be patently obsurb aa appli*^ 
to the National Guard, One has only to study the reports ol; 
the adjutants general covering actual tours of riot dutj' t»: 
realize that the main work of Guard troops on such duty W\ 
iDvarlably been, aa It always must be, the prevention of A>^ 
order. Often tlie trouble has started before tbe troops reai^li^ 
the scene, but even so the quelling of actual riots has occupleii 
but a very small proportion of the time. The troops have rt 
malned on duty until the authorities felt reasonably assund 
that the local authorltiea could once nwre fulfill their nornii 
function of preventing disorder, and meanwhile the troops lu<< 
done this work for them. National Guard troops genersUl 
known to be well prepared for the prevention of disorder 8J« 
as a matter of fact, likely to have little to do within the dls 
trlct In which they would normally be called on for servlw 
thorough preparation Is in itself the most effective preventlx 
measure possible. For National Guard troops the followiU 
scale will serve to Indicate relative efllciency in military pw 
tection: 

A. The «nit Is so efficient that no disturbance takes place H 
the region in which it is reasonably likely to operate. 

B. The danger of trouble having warranted the authorlth 
In calling out troops, nil concerted violence Is prevented by tl 
promptness and efficiency of the unit. 
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C, Actual violence liaving started, It Is BUppressed promptly 
without bloodsbed. 

D. Actual violence having started, it is auppresseO promptly 
with a certain amount of bloodshed. 

K. The violence la suppresses! slowly, with or without blood- 

F. (Indicating a lamentable degree of un preparedness.) Vio- 
lence is neither prevented nor suppressed, and Federal aid has 
to be summoned. 

IS. The essentially preventive function of all troops on dnty 
for military protection, which may be questioned in theory but 
can not possibly be doubted by anyone who makes a careful 
study of the records of actual tours of riot duty, means that the 
troops seldom have to deal with armed and infuriated mobs, 
and are generally confronted by more or less disorderly groups, 
ranging in size from two or three men to thousands. If this 
were not the case, and if troops had nothing to do hut occa- 
sionally go out and crush armed mobs, the whole problem would 
be simple, A platoon of Infantry, with the support of a ma- 
chine gun, has, If properly handled, enough strength In its Are 
power to overwhelm almost any mob which might conceivably 
form. If troops were free to open fire in riot duty Just as they 
would Are on enemy troops in war, their task would be easy. 
In fact, however, they are almost never free to do so. They can 
not fire because the military authority In the United Stutes ts 
esaentiiilly subordinate to the civil, which In the long run rafuns 
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public opinion ; becaose Indiscriminate killlDg of tbe inemben 
of a mob Is never Juatlflable escept as the only possible means 
of saving life; and because *n ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred most of the people who would thus be exposed to rifle fire 
have l>een guilty of no ott^ise which would legally call for any 
penalty more severe than a few days In the workhouse. 

Id. For practical purposes It Is well to mabe a dear distinc- 
tion between those exceptional cases of ctncerted TloleDce> In 
which extreme measures are Justifiable and necessary, and tbe 
great majority of Instances which must be dealt with by troops , 
without the shedding of blood. This can best be done by a 
careful discrimination between crowds and mobs. A disorderly 
crowd may be defined as a gathering of any size, Inclined to 
violence, which as yet has not lost its collective sense of fear of 
the law; a mob Is a similar gathering which, however, has for , 
tbe time belcg lost such a sense of fenr. This psychological 
difference is the only vital distinction ; either a crowd or a mob 
may be lai^e or small, armed or unarmed, noisy or silent 
Even the Bring of occasional shots does not prove the existence 
of a mob; In plenty of cases shots have been fired by stray 
skulkers from the midat of a crowd that, as a whole, exhibited 
none of the mob characteristics. Just as long as law and Its 
embodiment in police, soldiers, or civil authorities are respected 
and feared, even if they are not always obeyed. It Is mislead- 
ing to say that a mob exists. To give spedflc Illustrations, tbe 
disorders which resulted from the strike of the Boston police- 
men In the autumn of 1919 were the work largely, If not eii- 
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tlrely, of crowas; the outburst shortly before, in which the 
mayor of Omaha narrowly escaped lynching, was emphatically 
the actiop of a mob. 

20. A crowd, by its very deflnltlon. Is cowardly. It lacks 
leadership and cohesion, and while It has a vast cuilosity to see 
how far it can go in violation of the law, its acts are furtlTe 
rather than open, and Its main weapon la its tongue. To fire 
on any such groups composed as It Is three-fourths of idlers and 
eaauals, would manifestly be criminal. There la, however, one 
thing always to remember : every disorderly crowd has in It the 
full potmtiaUties of a dangerous mob. Mobs all begin as 
crowds. The Individual, even the professional criminal, is 
afraid of the law; If he breaks It, he does so stealthily, and 
sot in open and public defiance of its mandates. Aa individuals 
Rather Into a crowd, they retain this instinctive fear, which 
becomes the dominant marb of the group. But if for any reason 
this fear is removed — If, above ail, the crowd sees that it has 
triumphed for the moment over the representatives of the law, 
and Is able to commit acts of violence openly and with Im- 
punity — then It Is a mob forthwith. The transformation may 
be brought about in a moment's time. When it has happened 
there is no remedy save an immediate and overpowering demon- 
stration of force, sufficient to leave no atom of doubt that the 
law remains fully able to assert Its strength. 

21. When this definition of disorderly crowds and mobs Is con- 
sidered in conjunction with what has already been said regarding 
prevention and suppression. It is clear that the function of tro<^>3 
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on the service of military protection is, if possible, to prevail 
mobs, or, if this is DOt feasible, to supprei^a thetn. The pret'oi- 
Hon of mobs means simply the prompt and effective h{Uid11ng «( 
crowds; and thus It is throuf^i crowd tactics, not mob ta^ 
tics that any military force on such service can most succes- 
fully carry out its mission. Herein lies the fundam^ital weal 
ness of so much of what has been written atmnt the handlinf 
of riots by troops; the crowd, and the limitations Its nature 
Imposes on the troops facing It, have not been studied closdj 
with a view to evolving tactical methods which will actaaH; 
meet the requirements of the situation. Even such alamiin! 
manifestations as race riots almost always start with croirdi 
which, If caught m time, can best be handled without the appif 
cation of tactics suitable and necessary tor quelling a fully * 
veloped mob, and which, In any tour of duty lasting more thflni 
few hours, as the Chicago riots of July, 1919, demonstrated, f 
stitute ninety-odd per cent of the trouble with which the troW 
must cope. 

22. The significance of the crowd Is much Increased by 0* 
fact that military protection, where It is not simply mutio 
guard duty, is essentially an affair of cities and towns. R 
do not take place in the open country; the only exceptlor 
importance is In the case of lynching expeditions which bai 
succeeded in getting their victims away from the towns whpn 
as a rule, tbey were captured. The setting may range all tt 
way from a stre^Ung lumber or mining town to a great metrn) 
oHs, but It will almost Invarlalily be a place where people ra 
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congrc^te near ttielr homes, a place of streets and houses, In 
which a unit even as small as a platoon rarely has a chance to 
deploy at normal intervals, and where every rifle bullet com- 
tuands several hundred possible targets besides the one Intended. 
This, If nothing els<> suggested It, would be enough to show the 
absurdity of attempting to apply the tactics of open warfare to 
riot duty. Since city and town conditions have an almost limit- 
less variety, and since the wort of troops on the service of raiii- 
tary protection may run all the way from that of policemen 
and firemen to that of units in front-line trenches, it is clearly 
Impossible to lay down rules which will fit every case. When 
the time comes success will be determined by the courage, cool- 
ness, and keen judgment of the commanding officer and the 
training of the troops under him. With that fact In mind It 
shonld be his constant object to prepare for success in this 
battle, as In battles of any other type, by so conducting the 
iraloing of his officers and enlisted men that they will under- 
stand the nature of the problems they have to solve, and have 
made such preparations as experience has shown to be essen- 
tial to efficient work In riot duty. 
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III. TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE. 

23. Success In any undertaking Is largely a matter of i«fl' 
ness ; the organization, military or civil, that Is properly trains 
for its task has normally little to fear in the actual perfono- 
ance of It, As r^ards military protection, however, this obvioffl 
fact has been very largely Ignored, and troops, even when acti'* 
riot service was imminent, have had little or no special tralnlos 
for the worlt In band. To a great extent this situation W 
grown out of the distaste of most officers, both Army and Na- 
tional Guard, for riot duty In any form. Such uDlntentiui)l 
dodging of the issue has been responsible for a large amonri 
of trouble at various times; it Is the clear duty of officers, U 
they are to lead troops on riot duty, to do everything they at 
to fit those troops to acquit themselves well. A man can M 
more quell a riot because he has learned the principles of fi 
control than he can lay out a trench because he knows how 
weed a garden. Both actual drill and periods of study and li 
structlon must be utilized If the training is to amount to anf 
thing. This Involves no material difficulties, (or the i 
that riot duty presents no new principles of training or tactiQ 
It Involves simply the application of the established prlncipM 
to new conditions — which was precisely the case when th 
American forces undertook to adapt the tactical principles thfl 
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lelteved in, and rightly, as it proved, to the condlttons tbey 
oiiDd In France In the summer of 1917. 

£4. This training should applf to all combatabt units, what- 
wr their arm, and, above all, to every nnlt of the National 
}nard. It Is not possible always to provide Infantrj' or cavalry 
inlts at the rigdit point at exactly the proper moment, and tt 
u frequently happened that, in an emergency, every available 
oldler Is needed, no matter what branch of the service he may 
elong to. If disorder reaches a point where troops are needed, 
nd are ordered ont. It la obvious that If the only men Immedl- 
tety available are artillerymen or engineers, they can not take 
te attitude that a riot Is no cwieem of theirs. In the Army, of 
Jarse, infantry or cavalry will generally be provided for work 
I this kind, though this is not sufficiently certain to warrant 
^er arms in completely ignoring all preparation for riot duty ; 
It for State troops the need for having all unite ready for pro- 
vtive service is, or should be. manifest. This was fully recog- 
zed In the 1019 National Guard Regnlatlons, which included 
llltary protection among the requirements for officers of Infan- 
y. cavalry, field artillery, and engineers. The only possible ex- 
ise for not prt^arlng In advance for riot duty Is a moral cer- 
inty of never, under any circumstances, having to perform It; 
id it Is bard to see how any troops can, under present condi- 
ms, enjoy such a certainty. 

25. As in every other field of military service, the basic traln- 
? uf troops for the service of military protection is mental. 
<-tory has been called a state of mind expressed in action. 
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and nowhere is this more true than In riot duty. Every ottifi 
must train his men to think straight about riot dnty, or he "fl 
never be able to make them act straight when the time i^ 
action arrives. This mental training, as dlBtinct from theoreit 
cal Instruction, should center on three things : the military ■'' 
titude, the offensive epirit, end teampiay. 

26. A soldier is effective in riot duty not as an Individual M 
as a soldier. If for an; reason or at any time while o 
he ceases to act like a soldier, he not only loses his own eftectiol 
nesabut seriously imperils that of his fellows. The enlislff 
man of the Army is not likely to fall Into this error, thoud 
there have been lamentable Instances of his doing so. but iM 
National Guardsman is In constant danger of forgetting ^ 
significance of his uniform. What Is easy enough for the H 
fesslonal soldier, generally far from home, is often very huj 
for ttie civilian soldier, particularly if he happens to be on diitj 
in his own city. He niay see some one he knows In the eriM 
or he may be tempted to stop and argue a point with a wlid 
breeder of disorder. He may be ordei-ed to arrest or to sh« 
the very man with whom, in elvtlian clothes, he was workl^ 
the morning before. He must learn, therefore, to go about ■ 
work quietly, firmly, and Impersonally. He must be traW 
absolutely to disregard abuse, taunts, and vile language. 1 
which u single day of riot service will bring him more than I 
had previously heard in his entire life. He must learn nefl 
to argue or quarrel, but simply to olMiy orders and to inaki' I 
own oi-ders immediately obeyed. 
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27. This Boldierly ^Irit can not be built up In a dB:r or a 
week. Some men have It by Instinct; in others It is a alow and 
painful growth, to be fostered by the constant care of officers 
and noDCommis^ned officers. Collectively In a unit It develops 
only as fast as It doee In tbe slowest members. It can not be 
taught directly; there la little use in telling troops about to 
march ont on riot duty that they must be careful to bebave 
always like soldiers. If they do not know it already, If they do 
not feel It every time they wear the uniform, eievraiti-hour 
orders and exhortations will be of no aralL Tliey will go out, 
and some of them will yield to tbe beaettlng temptations to for~ 
get Eflomentarily that they are soldiers, and this means that 
their commanding officer will (ace possible failure Instead of cer- 
tain success, for the military attitude ia four-flfths of riot duty. 

2S. The enlisted man, whether in the Army or the National 
Guard, la going to be just about the sort of soldier bis officers 
make of him. Th^ can teach him to be proud of his service 
and of himself or they can lead him to regard the whole thing 
,as a succession of meaningless and more or less disagreeable 
daties. Every day of his military career, and every act of his 
superiors which In any way touches him, makes him a better 
or a poorer soldier. In general, his chief trouble is that he does 
not understand the meaning and importance of many things 
lie is called upon to do. If, In direct preparation for the serv- 
ice of military protection, he is made to understand the im- 
portance of his work, Its vital significance to the community, 
it* utter absence of partisanship, and the necessity for carrying 
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It out In every detail wltb the impersonal thoronghness of a 
true soldier, he is llhelj' to respond readily. It Is not enoi^ 
merely to explain these things ; they must be hammered Into 
him until they are as much a matter of instinct as the milltuTT 
salute. 

26. Training of this sort Is the best answer to the old argn- 
ment that National Guard troops can not be counted on 
efficiency in riot service at their home stations. It has oft«i 
and seriously been urged that State troops are bound t 
demoralized by finding themselves on duty in the midst ol 
their fellow citizens, and this has far too- often actnally been 
the case. Properly trained, troops ought to be twice as effective 
at home as anywhere else, for they are defending their c 
community against its enemies. Their duty, rightly understocHl, 
knows no classes or Interests ; It Is one which every loyal citi- 
zen ought to be proud to perform. If they can be taught t 
feel this strongly enough, and to express It In their every act 
while on duty, there will be no danger of demoralization. They 
will be able at all times and under all circumstances to maln^ 
tain the military attitude; and if they do this, success Is abso- 
lutely assured. 

30. The offensive spirit, like the military attitude, can not M 
Inculcated by last-minute orders, nor can It t>e counted < 
appear In all cases amid the excitement of action. It can b« 
developed, even In most unpromising material, by the right soil 
of training. Its almost unlimited Importance In war has lon| 
been rec(^[nlzed, and It la Just as important and much h&rdei 
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to develop in riot duty. Mea can easily be taught the true 
^rlt of offense in dealing with a national eneraj, particularly 
wlien they understand that if they do not kill him he will cer- 
tainly kill them. In dealing with a crowd, or even with a mob. 
Ml tie other hand, there is always the handicap which strength 
feels before apparent weakness: the dread of hitting too hard. 
It is for the commanding officer to indicate the degree and kind 
of strength to be used ; whatever kind of action may be taken, 
the enlisted man must put It through in the spirit of attaclc 
Until he Is ordered to fire, his power is largely moral, and most 
>f It Is lost If he stands around aimlessly on the defensive or 
ittacka in such a half-hearted way as to leave it In donbt 
■fbetber he really means business. The offensive spirit In 
3t»ops is a notable life saver : it not only saves them from cas- 
lalties, but In dealing with a riot it breaks the spirit of resist- 
iBce l>efore a blow has been struck. For the National Guards- 
nan on riot duty, In particular, the offensive spirit is his best 
fe^on. It must always be coupled with the nililtary attitude, 
rtleh prevents truculence, bullying, and Insolence; but It means 
liat when the Guardsman faces a crowd he makes them realize 
>om the outset that he has ceased to be a civlllan, that he Is 
whig to attack, swiftly and vigorously, and that those who try 
withstand hla attack will be sorry for it 
31. A careful cultivation of the offensive spirit will do more 
ban anything else to combat the most dangerous tendency of 
Jl troops, whether Federal or State, on prolonged tours of riot 
Inty : the tendency to stand around and talk. The capacity of 
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the restless crowd for talk is falr)^ appalling; it asks notlilit 
better tban to draw soldiers Into an arKument, knowing that 
it can easily shout tbem down with foul language. Troops pe^ 
mitted to do nothing, while the public looks on, will bave t» 
quent temptations to get Into discussions; the same is trne o( 
patrols and sentries on essentially defensive duty. It is tM 
duty of the officers to see that their men are sent out as seldM 
as possible without some reasonable likelihood of prompt actiw 
and so to train them thaf when the moment for such acQa 
comes they will Instinctively attack. Men otherwise ■ wel 
trained may prove utterly useless In an emergency if they ball 
not learned to think in terms of vigorous action ; they may gin 
the appearance of absolute cowardice siniply because they tun 
not mastered Marshal Foch's primary rule of strategy, "id 
taque ! Attaque ! Attaqae ! " J 

32. There are various ways In which this spirit can be tnoi 
cated. Bayonet dilll, properly conducted, has proved of M 
estimable value In this respect. In bayonet work, however, I 
Is necessary always to place the chief emphasis where It M 
longs — on the spirit of the bayonet attack rather than on UJ 
technique of Its execution. The " bayonet face " Is a valaabj 
asset to troops on riot duty. In the same way, actual eiej 
cises In the working out of riot problems can be utilized to dj 
velop the offensive spirit, If the troops are made clearly j 
understand that the precise formation adopted Is of vastly 1(J 
sigQificance than the spirit and determination with which tl 
men go about their work. If one detachment of troops, m 
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irmed, Is used to represent a disorderly crowd, and a smaller 
letacliment Is seat to disperse tliem, to make an arrest, or to 
■esene a prisoner from their mldat, the dash of football tactics 
vhich will result may produce a few minor bruises, but It will 
mild op the spirit of attack, and the men will Immensely enjoy 
L Boxing and other forms of athletic contest are likewise of 
Teat Importance. Every time a company commander sees two 
f his men mauling each other with the gloves he knows he 
las at leaat two soldiers he can comtt on to attack as if they 
leant business when they get the order. A regiment of capable 
oxers could probably disperse almost any crowd or mob by 
lerely looking at It. Football, basketball, and water poto 
»cfa both the offendve spirit and Its concomitant, physical 
oarage. It Is interesting to note In this connection that the 
rench manoals for Infantry training devote many pages to the 
ganlzation of athletics, with particular emphasis on their moral 
Bnence. The precise manner for Inculcating the offensive 
Brit Is, as a rule, for the company commander to determine ; 
it be may be sure that If he fails to pay considerable atten- 
m to this phase of the training of hts men, he Is going to 
pent bis negligence when be has to meet the demauds of the 
rvlce of military protection. 

33. TJnderlylng all military success is teamplay. In riot 
ity, as everywhere else, tbe soldier's strength lies In the fact 
at he is part of a team, a unit which, by Its Immediate re- 
onse to a single wilt, is able lai^ely to disregard numerical 
ds. On such duty the troops are alpioat always sure to be 
1B3S4S°— eo • 
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greatly outnuinbered ; public oplnloa rightly demands that tbelr 
overpowering source o( strength, which lies In their rifles and 
machine guns, be held strictly in reserve aa long as possible. 
Their chief tactical advantage over the crowd la their closelr 
luilt teamplay, and If they lose this they court defeat. The 
weakness of many bodies of troops lies in the tendency of tbe 
men, under the impulse ot eicltement, to forget tliat they are 
effective not as Individuals but only as parts of a machine. 
Teamplay, in substance, means simply that the commanding 
officer can make his will Immediately and effectively felt, and 
promptly translated Into action, by every man under his con- 
mand, and this he can not do unless each company, platoon, 
section, and squad Is trained to do Its work in proper relatlos 
to the work of the whole body. 

34. If this fact Is constantly kept before the men. It will pro- 
vide a definite motive wlilch will be of great asslataace througli 
the hours of close-order drill. Soldiers are entitled to know the 
reason for such drill, which they often dislike, and still more 
often fall to understand ; and they will grasp It with genuine 
enthusiasm if they are made to realize that close-order drill is to 
fighting what signal drill is to football. The quartert>ack wHiv 
on signaling a line plunge, found bla fullback preparing for an 
end run, and his ends starting to go down under a kick, would 
be in a position analogous to that of the officer who was 
sure what all his men would do when he gave a command. 
While it Is true that every soldier must be trained to u» 
own Judgment and initiative at tlie proper time, it Is Mill 
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tree that, whether the unit tor the moment ts a squad op a r^- 
meDt, there Is one man, and one only, in command. He may 
make mistakes, but It la Infinitely better that he should make 
tli^D, and have his men obey his orders, than that some of them 
Bbmld endeavor to correct what they take to be his errors by 
acting In opposition to ordws and according to their own Jndg- 
meat of what should be dmie. It means hard work, this train- 
ing a group of soldiers Into a smoothly running cohesive team, 
bnt the coQdltloQs of riot service absolutely demand It. It can 
be done through the routine of drill, but only If that rontlne Is 
enlightened by clear explanations, which every man Is made to 
understand, of the oaderlylag purpose and the necessity for 
teamplay. 

S5. The requirements of riot duty Involve relatively little 
special preparation Jn drill. The mental training already out- 
lined can be given throu^ the medium of the customary drill 
tor each arm, with emphasis placed on the relation of what Is 
belDf done to possible active service. Precision In the execu- 
tion of simple movements, IncludluK the mannat of arms. Is of 
qiedal Importance la relation to riot duty, because of Its ex- 
traordlnarT psychological effect on the crowd. It has been said, 
and rightly, that bloody riots have beeu prevented by the proper 
eiecntlOD ot right shoulder arms. The men should be so well 
drlUed that, when confronting a disorderly crowd, they will 
always execute close-order movements with snap and precision 
and movements In extended order with speed and tmreness. 
Hera again the men can be made to take a much greater lu- 
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terest in drill by being sliown its practical utility. They know 1 
that they are never likely to execute squads right on an acttial 
battle field, but they may at any time have to execute it within 
view of a disorderly crowd, wl)ich will probably by Instinct ( 
base its future course largely on the degree of military efficiency 
which the esecutloo of the simple movement indicates. 

36. The present tendency of military training Is to throw 
more and inuri> of the responsibility of leadership on the shoul- 
ders of the lieutenants and noncommissioned officers. This Is of 
great importance in preparing for riot service, In' which condi- 
tions are normally such that whole companies can rarely be 
lield together except deployed In considerable depth, and thus 
smuiier units — squad, section, and platoon — become the real 
bases for action. For this reason It is essential that the Junior | 
officers aod noncommissioned officers should be trained to be 
real leaders, possessing the confidence of their men, ani capable I 
of handling them to the best possible advantage. The small 
tiiiits will follow their commanders far better in an emergency 
if they have had frequent drill under them, detached from the I 
rest of their company. The conditions of street fighting make i 
the two-squad section the most Important of tltese small units. | 
The attacli will normally be up or down a street, not across it, I 
wltli the attacliing line deployed from building line to building | 
line. Deployment at wide Intervals is generally undesirable, ' 
for reasons to be discussed later; the old rule of one man per 
yard of front fits the case well. Two squads thus deployed 
win exactly cover a 50-foot street ; even on a somewhat wider 
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street the use of a platoon of tltree oi" four Bquade would in- 
Tolve crowding. A four-squad platoon would thus normally 
deploy In two waves, each consisting of a section, led by a 
sergeant The training of the two-squad section in drill so 
that it becomes used to acting as a detached or semidetached 
unit under Its own leader Is thus particularly desirable. 

37. There are, however, certain fundamental conditions gov- 
erning riot tactics which should be directly reflected In drill 
and which Involve slight departures from the standard meth- 
ods. ■ Since the combat tactics designed for infantry are based 
on the nse of rifle fire and the bayonet, it follows that their 
formations can not posfdbly prove altogether adapted to condl- 
tlens wha%ln rifie fire and the bayonet must of necessity be 
withheld as long as possible. The fundamental point of dliter- 
enee Is this : that In Infahtry combat tactics It le essential that 
no man in the advancing line should even partially mask a com- 
rade so as to Interfere with his field of fire or get between the 
point of his baronet and the enemy. Where fire and bayonet 
action are alike, at least partially precluded, on the other hand, 
ihock action and actual contact become the omy alternative, 
ma It is desirable that the men should be so echeloned as suc- 
eessively to support one another. The principle Involved la 
siraply that oiunciated as the result of experience in the World 
War, " the assault Is exeented by units disposed in depth " (War 
E>ei)artment Doc. No. S02, May, 1918), with the specific applica- 
:ion altered to meet special conditions. For shock action depth 
>nd Impetus ara best supplied by formations which will bring 
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constantly Increasing pressure to bear when and where resIM- , 
ance la encountered. If the advance of an ordinair deployed 
line la checked, eaj, in the center, the furtber advance of the 
flanks pnllB the men wider apart, and actually weakens the line I 
at the very moment when added strength Is most needed. If, I 
on the other hand, both flanks are echeloned in depth,, so as to 
form a wedge, any attempt to hold up the progress of the cw- 
ter. which Is anre to encounter the first resistance by reason of 
Its advanced position, will serve to concentrate the whole power 
of the formation where It Is most needed. This principle sup- 
plies the essential basis for such special formatlcms as are ren- 
dered desirable by the conditions of riot tactics. 

38. It must be clearly understood that " standard " or " nor- 
mal" formations will work no better in riots than t^ywhere 
else. The object of all special drill in riot formations should | 
be not to teach the men to think tbat these are the only poe- < 
Bible formations to he adopted, bat to train them to be ablt 
to assume, without hesitation or coufnsion, whatever forma- 
tion is best adapted to the needs of the moment. Their drill 
should be sufficiently thorough so that. If unexpectedly left to 
act on their own initiative, they will take the most effective 
formations instinctively. The principle of the wedge, repeatedly i 
tested and found efficacious In the handling of crowds and mobs, I 
is far more Important titan the precise manner of its forme- 
tlon, or the number of men composing it. It Is essentially an | 
attack formation and training In the use of It will {to far t 
ward cultivating the off^islve spirit. Since, however, all ei- 
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teuded-onler drills are properly regarded as In tbe nature of 
dlsclpUnaiy exercises, to be executed wltb accuracy as well 
as speed, the following speclQc lustructlona for tbe application 
of the wedge principle In drill are given : 

39. The squad being in line, assembled, to form wedge: 1. 
Squad, 2. wedge. 

Tbe corporal ' gives tlie conunand, and at tlie comnmnd of 
execution springs alMUt 3 paces to the frmt, in front of No. 3 
front raolc The men, moving at a run, with pieces at lilgh 
port, post tbemselvea In two lines to Us riglit and left rear, 
each man one-Jjalf pace behind and one-half pace to the right 
(or left) of the man ahead of him. As In an ordinary deploy- 
ment. No. 1 rear ranlc is on the right flank, then No. 1 front 
rank, with No. 2 rear rank nest the corporal. No. 2 front rank 
is on the corporal's left, then No, 3 rear rank and No. 3 front 
rank. Na 4 of ttie rear rank follows tbe corporal and takes 
position inside the wedge. If the movement Is executed from 
a lialt, tbe corporal and the men halt when they reach their 
proper position; if the squad is marching In quick or double 
dme. It maintains its gait. The corporal sets the wedge in mo- 
tion from a halt, and regulates its gait and direction with the 
coDunand, FoLWw Mb. 

The formation on page 32, War D^artment Document No. 
SS2, Is a much less confusing formation and partakes more of 
football tactics. It Is more effecUve in shock effort and In 
opening a hole. The squad assembles from wedge formation 
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exactly as prescribed In paragraph 127, Infantry Drill Regn- 
lations. ' 

The satiad being in wedge formation, marching at quick or 
doable time, to march to the rear ; 1, To the Reab, 2. March. I 

If marching at qnick : all the men execute to the rear, march. I 
Ho. 4 of the rear rack takes the double time for about 6 paces, 
'when he resumes the quick time. No. 2 rear rank and No. 2 ' 
front rank take the double time till they are one-half pace to i 
the rear and one-half pace to the left and right, respectively, i 
of No. 4 rear rank, when they resume the quick time. No. 1 
front rank and No. 3 rear rank execute the same movements 
with relation to, respectively, Noi 2 rear rank and No. 2 front 
rank. No. 1 front rank and No. 3 front rank simply execute 
to the rear, march. The corporal follows No. 4 rear rank, 
taking position Inside the wedge. 

If marching at double time ; all tbe men except No. 4 rear 
rank assume quick time before executing to the rear, maroH. | 
The movement is executed as above. No. 4 rear rank maintain- 
ing the double time, and the rest conforming to his gait. I 

In efCect, the wedge In executing to the rear march, turns 
itself Inside out. No. 4 rear rank replacing to corporal at the I 
npex. ' 1 

40. The section (two squads) being in line or column aasem- ( 
liled, to form wedge: 1. SEcrtou, 2. Wedne. i 

The section leader gives the command, and at the command ' 
of execution springs about 6 paces to the front, in front of the 
center of Ms section. The men, moving nt a run, with pieces at ' 
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ilgh port, post tliemselves In two Hnea to his right and left rear, 
scb man one-half pace behind and one-half pace to the right 
!or left) of the man ahead of him. The first (right or leading) 
quad d^loys on the section leader's right rear, the second (left 
t rear) squad on bla left rear. Each squad d^loys in the 
Bigl order, rear rank men to the right (right front or right 
«ar) of their file leaders. The corporals take post In rear of 
'Me respective squads, Inside the wedge. If the movement Is 
leoited from a halt, the section leader and the men halt when 
ley reach their proper positions ; if tie section is marching in 
alck time, the wedge continues to advance In quick time; if it 
I march lug In doable time, or If double time, march. Is signaled 
rcommauded as the men deploy, the section leader maintains 
alck time until all the men are In position ; the wedge then 
fiumes double time without command. The section leader sets 
le wedge In motion from a halt and regulates Its gait and dlrec- 
on witb the command, Follow Me. 

The section being In wedge formation, to assemble In line: 
Assemble, 2. March. 

The section leader halts, facing the section. The corporal of 
e first squad posts himself facing and one pace distant from 
e section leader ; his squad moves toward him, the men form- 
t In their proper places. No. 1 front rank of the second squad 
Ms Himself abreast and 4 Inches to the left of the corporal of 
B first squad ; the second squsd assembles on No. 1 front rank. 
The section in wedge formation marches to the rear as pre- 
ribed for the squad, except that the section leader continues to 
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inarch at the apex of tlie wedge, and tliat Uie corporaU paes 
through the line bo as to retain tbelr positions Id the rear ot 
their respective squads. 

If already deployed, both squad and sectioD assume the wedge 
formatloa at the CutumaDd: 1. Sqvad (Sbctioit), 2. Wedge. 
The leader springs forward, the meo assuming the prt^per i«lt- 
tlve positions successively from the center to each flank. God- 
versely, d^Ioyed line Is formed from the wedge simply by the 
center waiting for Uie flanks to come up. 

The wedge may be formed by a unit of any size, according to4 
the method prescribed for the section ; but In practice It will bej 
found that units larger than the section can rarely be employed 
to advantage In wedge formation, and therefore in drill UmI 
execution of the wedge should tie confined to one-squact audi 
(wo-squad units. { 

41, The wedge is the basic formation for crowd tactics, an^ 
should be thorouglily practiced in drill, together with an import 
font modification of It: the dlagonaL This is simply a hall 
wedge, for use when one flank is strot^ly covered, as tiy aa 
unbroken building line. i 

The squad being In line, assembled, to form diagonal: 
1. DiAOONAi. Guide Rioht (IiEft), 2. MarcK I 

If the guide is right : No. 1 rear rank passes to the right <rf 
hla front-rank man and moves forward at a run for abont i 
paces. No. 1 front rank follows lilm, aod posts himself 4t 
Inches directly behind him. The other men form line to tbi 
left rear of No. 1, front rank, each man one-half pac* bahM 
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ind one-half pace to tlie left of th« man ahead of blm. The 
ircler of the m^i Is as for the deployed line, rear rank men 
the right (and front) of their file leaders. Pieces are car- 
led at high port The corporal posts himself In front of No. 2 
ear rank. It the movement Is executed from a halt, the cor- 
■oral and the men halt when they reach their proper positions; 
t Uie squad Is marching In quick or double time, It maintains 
ts gait. The corporal sets the diagonal In motion from a 
iKlt, and regulates Its gait and direction, with the command, 
"oLioiv Mb. 

If the guide Is left; the corporal moves forward at a run. 
ki. 4 rear rank, followed in column by No. 3 front rank, runs 
Inrard for about 6 paces ; the others post themselves In the 
IKmal d^loyed order successively to the right rear of No. 3 
Knt rank. Rear rank men are to the right (and rear) of their 
l« leaders. The corporal tabes post In front of No. 3 rear 
tOk. (See pp. S3, 34, 35, War Department Doc. No. 882 for 
UDore effective formation for shock action.) 
iThe squad being In diagonal formation, to assemble in line 

Amu£Kle, 2. Maroh. 

iTbe corporal takes position In front of the squad and halts ; 
e men assume their proper positions In relation to him. 
1^ The section (two squads) being In line or column, assem- 
k, to form diagonal:-!. Duoonal, OxnoE Right (Left) 
\UaTch. 

HI the fralde Is right; the first (rl^t or leading) squad ese- 
Mes diagonal, guide right, march, as prescribed for the squad, 
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except that the corporal posts hlmaelf beblnd No. 2 front rank, 
and that No. 1 rear rank moves forward about 10 paces ; the sec- 
ond (left or rear) sQuad forms auccesalvely to the left rear of the 
first squad, No. 1 rear rank being one-half pace behind and 
one-half pace to the left of No. 4 rear rank of the flret squad; 
the corporal of the second squad takes post In rear of No. S 
front rank of hta squad. The section leader posts himself in 
front of No. 2 rear rank of the first squad. If the movement 
Is executed from a halt, the section leader and the men halt 
when they have reached thetr proper portions; If the section 
is marching in quick time, the diagonal continues to advance 
In quick time; If It is marching in double-time, the section leader 
takes quick time until ell the men are In position; the diagonal 
then resumes the double-time without command. 

If tbe^lde is left: the second (left or rear) squad executes 
diagoTial, guide left, march, as prescribed for the squad, except 
that the corporal posts himself behind No. 2 front rank, and 
that No. 4 rear rank moves forward about 10 paces (or 12 If 
the diagonal Is formed from column). The flret (right or lead- 
ing) squad forms succesalvelv to the right rear of the second 
squad. No. 4 rear rank being one-half pace behind and one-half 
pace to the right of No. 1 rear rank of the second squad ; the 
corporal of the first squad takes post In rear of No. 2 front rank 
of his squad. The section loader x>osts himself in front of Ko. 3 
rear rank of the second squad. 

The section being in diagonal formation, to assemble In line; 
1. As8BiitBi.E, 2. March. 
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It the diagODal Is marching, it halts. No. 4 rear rank of thp 
rst (right) eqiiad and No. 1 rear ranfe of the aecoitd (left) 
mad move straight to the front till they are pno paces ahead 
' the advanced flank of the diagonal, and then halt. The 
nads form on them in line, the two base men remaining in 
e front rank till their squads are formed, when they drop 
Ck. 

If alreedr deploj-cd, both aqnad and section assume the 
agonal formation at the command : 1. DiAoonAi., OmDE Bioht 
jBtt), 2. March. The leader and the flank man on the side 
ward which the guide Is announced spring forward, the men 
nuuing the proper relative positions successively from the 
le of the guide. Conversely, deployed line is formed from 
i diagonal simply by the advanced flank waiting for the rest 
the laea to come up on the line. The same principles govern 
mges from wedge to diagonal and from diagonal to wedge. 
\s In the case of the wedge, the section Is the largest unit 
ich can profitably be drilled in the diagonal. 
L3. Tbe tactical effectiveness of these two formatloDs; the 
dge and diagonal, depends very largely on tbe precision and 
^ with which they can be eiecated, and the steadiness with 
ich tlie men can retain them in the face of opposition. They 
luld, therefore, be frequently practiced at drill. It is an ex- 
lent plan to test them by detailing three or four squads, un- 
□ed, to represent a crowd, and sending wedges and diagonals 
linst them at both quick and double time. This practice has 
llcular value because It Is far easier to teach men to assume 
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their posltiwis quickly la the wedge or diagonal than It la to 
make them stay there when resistance la encountered. Tlie 
temptation to carry on a single combat with an obstreperaus 
opponent is often great, but every man mutt be made to reallu 
that it is his duty to stay in his place, and. If personally at- 
tacked, to get rid of his opponent as expeditiously as Ii 
preferably with the butt of his rifle, without permitting tlu 
formation to be broken. An occasional dash of football tactio 
In drill, in order to try out the formations designed for tbi 
kind of shock action, will do much toward fitting the n 
meet actual hostile resistance with steadiness. 

44. While no other specific formations for crowd tactics ai 
essential, there Is one peculiarity of duty of this Bort i 
must be met by formations not Included in the Infantry Dri 
Ref^ulations. Not only must deployment often be very rapU 
but it must be almost equally rapid Irrespective of the dim 
tlon. A. platoon or company must be able to deploy to c 
flank, or to the rear, as rapidly as to the front. If In line, 
will normally deploy to the right or left flank by execnlU 
sguadt right {left), and then a» tklmtialiert, guide right (le| 
center). As a rule, however, tbe'need for quick deployment i 
the flank will come, net when the unit Is In line, but whesi It I 
marching in ccrlumu of squads. Careful teets have demw 
strated that there if a material loss of time Involyed in fir 
Bwluglng from column of squads Into line and then deployli 
The following movement is, therefore, recommoided for deplo 
Ing rapidly frMn column of squada to either flank. 
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The platocm or company being In column of squads, marching 
t quick or donble time, or at a bait, to d^lo; to the flank : 
. Squad Coluuns to the Hioht (Left), 2. As Ssibuishebs, 
ivioE Right (Left, Cbktee), 8. ilatvh. 

At the first command, the corporals command, Foliaw Me, 
nd If the command is To thr Right, they dart throogh the 
oiamn to the right flank. At the command of execution, the 
orporai of the base squad moves by the right (left) flank, lilB 
load following him in squad column ; be dejdoys It on reach- 
ig the line Indicated by the platoon or company commander. 
lie other corporals lead their squads, each in squad column, 
logonally toward the flank Indicated, moving away from the 
Ue until each, successively, has room to deploy on the line 
Wked by^ the base squad. E^ch corporal deploys bis squad 
B It comes. on the line. 

This movement, properly executed, will save several seconds 
rer the deployment preceded by a change from colunm into 
Ae. Once the men have learned it, it should be executed only 
t double time. It Is in no sense specifically a riot movement; 
S Importance ties merely in the fact that riot conditions often 
Kessltate an exceedingly quick deployment to either flank 
N>Bi a column of squads on the march. 

4a, BooIeb and pamphlets on riot duty, particularly the older 
■>«8, are full of elaborate special formations for the company, 
le battalion, and even the regiment. The tactical value of 
leae will be discussed later; so far as drill and training are 
incemed, they should he. Ignored. Complex, elaborate, and. 
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above all. Inflexible formations are Just as bad in riot duty, as 
they are everywhere else; and most of the f^>eclal riot forma- 
tions, such as the street colnmn, the hollow square, etc, are 
relics of the days of Scott's and Casey's three-volume infantry 
tactics. For example, the General Regulations for the Military 
Forces of the State of New York, published in 1858, contains 
such commands for riot duty as these: 1. As Ltqht Intantbt, 
2. Steeet FiBiNo, AOTARciNQ, 3, Br THE Left, Doijble Files, 
4. March; and 1. To the Reak— UNDOtmLE CouPAniES, 2. Bat- 
talion, About Face I 3. Column Fobwabd, 4. March,. It takes 
about a page of fine tyjie to explain each of these evolutions, 
and they are only two out of a dozen or more. Ontside of the 
wedge and diagonal, for squad and section units only, the less 
one confuses blmseU and bis men vritb special riot formations, 
particularly those Involving large units, the better off he will 
be when the time comes. 

46. On actual riot duty all troops, even in small units, will 
have to work mainly by signal because of the noise. E!v«i if 
this were not the case, It must always be remembered that the 
hoped-for type of victory Is a moral one, the crowd breakiog aH 
sight of the troops before It Is actually attacked; and troops 
moving with speed and precision by signal, without word of 
command, are doubly effective. This can be accomplished only 
by rigorous training In drill. Not only should the usual drill 
by arm signals be frequent, but the men should be trained to 
work by signal at night, out of doors, the officers carrying small 
Ilashliehts. This is of great Importance, as serious tronble U 
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tar more likely at ntght than in the daytime and confueion Is 
then mnch harder to avoid. Only a few additions to the nomml 
arm signals (G. I. D. R., Nos. 2, 14, 23) are necessary, as 
follows : 

Wedffe. — Raise both hands to the shoulders, flsts closed; 
thrust diagonally forward and outward, repeating the movement 
several times. 

Diagonal. — Raise both arms laterally, one 45 degrees ahove 
the horizontal the other 4S degrees ttelow It (compare position 
of letter " L" In two-arm semaphore). The arm raised higher 
than the other will indicate the guide. 

Section. — ^anle as group. 

Squad oolumng to the right (left), ag akimtigherg, guide right 
{left, center). Signal gquad eolumng, swing arms sharply to 
right (left), and signal a« skirmishers, guide right ileft, 
center). 

To deploy the platoon by sqnads or sections or the company 
by squads, sections, or platoons from column of squads : signal 
platoon {company) to designate entire unit, then «Quad {section, 
flatoon) and as skirmishers. It is often desirable thus to form 
the platoon or company In a column of short deployed lines. A 
column of squad or section wedges or diagonals may be similarly 
formed by substituting the appropriate signal for a« skirmisherg. 

Conversely, to deploy only the leading squad, section, or pla- 
toon of a larger body, the remainder continuing in column of 
Equads: signal squad (section, platoon), followed by as gkir- 
mishera (or leedge, or diagonal). This is often useful In order 
18334^°— 20 1 
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to form an advance guard In attack formation when approach- 
ing a crowd. 

47. Outside o( tlie matters already mentioned, and the spedflt 
Instruction to be given in officers' and noncommissioned oflicers' 
schools, the ordinary system of drill and training in use for all 
troops will adequately take care of the needs of riot service. 
Special attention should, however, be paid to certain phases, 
particularly in the case of National Guard troops. Foremost of 
these Is physical training. It must be remembered that a sun-, 
mons to riot duty may come at any time, almost without warn- 
ing; that the flrat part of such a tour of duty is almost certain 
to be exhausting, and that the men, many of tlifem from clerical. 
Indoor jobs, can have no preliminary hardening in camp. It is 
often ttiree or four days before the normal routine of relief! 
can be fully established, and meanwhile the men may be called 
on to serve for long hours, regardless of weather, with littlf 
sleep, uncertain food supplies, and In the face of conataiit| 
danger. The wise regimental or company commander ti»s| 
through his medical officers, kept careful watch over the pbjsi- 
cal condition of his men ; he has eliminated the unfit, or i^ 
tailed them for limited service only : and he has toughened all 
those who are qualified physically to go into the fighting llnel 
by giving them all the athletics, route marches, skirmish runi 
bayonet drills, and active outdoor work of other kloda that lie 
and they can possibly find time for. Emergency service of aW 
kind is likely to prove a great physical strain for the average 
civilian ; and It is the duty of his officers, first, to see that M 
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is not actnallj' organically nnfltted for sucb service; and, 
second, to give bim every opportunity to harden himself and 
keq> in good condition, and to see to it that be avails himself 
properly of such opportunities. 

48. The Importance in relation to riot duty of carrying out 
to the full the prescribed training In rifle shooting Is mani- 
fest A man who has never fired a service rifle should never, 
nsder any <^rcumstatices, be sent out with one on riot duty ; 
if he is, h^ is a perpetual menace to civilians, to bla comrades, 
and to himself. He may have been taught the mechanism in 
the armory, but If his natural nervousness on duty Is Intensified 
b? the feeling that he la carrying a weapon the potentialities 
of wlilch be does not Imow from personal experience, there is 
DO telling what be may do. The conditions of street fighting 
make the discharge of a high-powered rifle far more dangerous 
than in open country. Furthermore, these conditions place a 
special premium on accurate maritsumnshlp ; a volley is seldom 
ordered, but It may at any time tie necessary to pick off a 
sniper or an armed ringleader. To do this, a rifieman must 
be able to hit exactly what he alms at and, above all, to do it 
at close ranges, A man who has never fired at a target less 
than 200 yards distant will find his rifle doing strange things 
vhen he alms at a sniper on a roof 50 yards away, particularly 
ff he does It In a hurry with battle sight. If, on the other hand, 
the troops are equipped with " guard '' ammunition, their fire 
Is more than likely to fall short If they have not been taught 
and trnined to make the necessary corrections. A distance of 
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10(j yards, with ordinary " guard " ammunition, requires a 
elevation of about 400 yards; a 200-yard distance needs 600 
elevatiun, and 300 yards a full 800. The rifle training in all Its 
branches sllould be carried out with an eye to possible riot 
sen-ice, and tbe same is true of training In pistol shooting. 
Troops fortunate enough to be equipped with riot gnns (abot- 
guns) should have special practice In their use. 

49, Throughout the entire program of training, preparation 
for the service of military protection should be. adequatdr 
cared for, less by special exercises and drills than by keeping in 
mind tlie peculiar requirements of this kind of duty, and adapt- 
ing the usual exercises thereto. Not only will such a process fit 
the troops for an emergency, if It ever arises, but it will ma- 
terially stimulate their interest and withusiasm In the routine 
of their work, particularly If the competitive element be added. 
For example, the rapid loading of troops on trucks, and the^ 
rapid detralnment and deployment, are matters of great Im- 
Iiortance In connection with riot duty. The effect on a crowd of 
a big truck coming up, bristling with aimed men, who straight- 
way leap down Into formation for instant action, is thoroughly 
demoralizing ; but all Its potential Influence is lost if the i 
detrain slowly or delay In assuming their positions. Entrain- 
ment and detralnment with trucks can profitably be made tbe 
basis for frequent drills, with races between units working wi 
trucks placed side by side. A well-trained platoon of four 
squads ought to be able to entrain on the truck, or to detrain 
from it and form skirmish line, in under 30 seconds. This snK- 
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gestlon indicates but one of the many ways in which the drill 
scbedule can be adapted to the special neeils of riot duty ; if the 
commanding officer really understands those needs, he will have 
little dilliculty in devising ways to prepare for tliem. 

50. There should, of course, be special preparation for the 
service of military protection In schools for officers and non- 
c(»timissioned officers. It is a mistake to expect the latter to 
make a very extended study of the subject, particularly at the 
uutset ; officers ^ould limit the preparatory work in noncom- 
mlBsioned oflicers' school to those matters with which the 
enlisted personnel is directly concerned. If an attempt is 
made to go far beyond this, at least until the fundamentals 
have been thoroughly mastered, the result. will be simply con- 
fusion and discouragement. Officers, on the other hand, in 
view of the possibility that any one of them may suddenly hnd 
himself In a position of virtually independent command, should 
make a careful study of Uie tactical and legal principles under- 
lying the service of military protection, as outlined herein, 
and of the local conditions affecting such service in the regions 
in which actiwi seems reasonably likely. A competent and well- 
informed police officer can often give much useful Information at 
an officers' school. Officers stationed in or near large cities 
can team many things of value from city officials, social inves- 
tigators, .fire-department heads, and others who are peculiarly 
Intimate with those conditions which. In any city, will deter- 
mine the special features of its disturbances. Practice In 
sketching and map making, with special reference to city condl- 
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tlons, is of considerable Importance; there la at least one In- 
stance on record where several Uvea would have been saved, 
and a rlotoua mob promptly dispersed, If the reconnolterlng 
officer had known how to draw a map showing correctly a rail- 
road cutting. Above all, the Instruction of officers as to the 
main legal principles Involved In riot duty should be carefully 
supplemented by precise Instruction as to the laws of the 
locality In which the unit Is most likely to serve. 

51. Oue phase of the training of officers has been so well set 
forth by Gen. Babcock ("Manual fOr the Use of Troops In Aid 
of the Civil Authorities") that his words are here quoted 
verbatim : " OIHcers should bear In mind that the familiar street 
sights of their everyday life furnish ample opportunities for 
their military Instruction. How traffic should be controlled ; how 
crowds should be handled ; how buildings or barricades sbould 
be guarded or attacked ; how troops should be camped, sup- 
plied, and cared for ; these and other kindred questions are 
continually before their eyes for study and observation. Tbe 
terrain is ready at hand, and crowds of people and congeBUon 
of traffic are not uncommon. Hence, officers should avail them- 
selves of these valuable opportunities and treat them as iwobleu 
for solution." 
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52. As In drill and trainlag, so Id the matter of equtpment It 
1b possible to make valuable prq>aratlon for the special de- 
mands of the service of military protection, without anr neces- 
sity for defiartiug far from tlie ordinarily prescribed rales. 
Wbile It is true that the equipment Is limited by wliat Is avail- 
able at the moment and actually issued, It Is also true that a 
commanding officer who knows precisely what be wants, and 
wby he wants It, is likely, within reason, to get it. It can not 
be said too strongly that the time to prepare all necessary 
equipmait Is long before trouble begins ; when troops are 
jrdered for duty every article they need should be instantly 
iTailable. Tbla Is particularly true of National Guard troops, 
md much of what Is here said regarding equipment applies 
ilmost solely to them, a* troops of the Army are far more 
itely to have their full equipment constantly In shape for 
unmediate action. Even in the Army, however, a failure to 
understand the conditions of riot service has frequently re- 
lulted In inadequacies, of equipment when a sudden summons 
to duty has come. 

53. The first question la, of course, that of arms. Military 
protection Is essentially an infantryman's work ; cavalry, though 
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under some conditlona of the greatest value; are almost help- 
less unless supported by infantry ; and artillery seldom get any 
chance to act as such at alL It used to be maintained tMt, 
for all purposes, the Infantryman's sole weapon was the rifle 
with bayonet, but the World War has effectually dispelled that 
Illusion, The rifle remains, however, the basic weapon for 
Infantry, aud for troops of other arms fighting on foot ; and It 
Is the weapon with which most of the battles In riot service irill 
naturally be fought. For this service the rifle has certain 
manifest advantages, and certain equally clear drawbacks. It 
has, particularly with bayonet fixed, an Immense moral Influ- 
ence ; It Is the accepted marlc of the soldier, sharing this proud 
position with no other arm. At long range It has killing power 
enough to dispose of almost any moh that ever was formed; at 
close quarters. If skillfully and, above all, offensively handled, 
It has great potentialities In both the bayonet and the butt 
On the other hand, its killing power Is so great, and Its rai^t 
so extensive, that Its ose as a firearm against crowds Is gener 
ally prevented by local conditions, and Its moral Influence U 
greatly diminished by the general bellrf of the crowd that ttn 
order to fire will not be given. Finally, when used as a clutii 
the rifle is unwieldy. 

54. These distad vantages do not prevent the rifle with bayonel 
from being the basic weapon for troops on riot duty; but thej 
do suggest limitations as to Its use and tlie necessity for sup- 
plementing It with other arms. The objection to Its use as i 
firearm In dty disturbances, except In the hands of abaip' 
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shooters, Is largely overcome by- the u<<e of " guard " ammanl- 
tlon, which Is generally available for both National Guard and 
Army units. A plentiful supply of tbis short-range, Ught-projec' 
tile Bjuniunttlon should always be kept on hand. E!ven with 
" guard " ammunition, riot gnus witb short barrels are of great 
value, on account of their limited carrying power and wide dis- 
persion, and Ibe fact that shells loaded with different sizes of 
^Ot can be used. The sawed-off shotgun came into prominence 
as a military weapon In the American Expeditionary Forces, 
and It la by all odds the best firearm for riot duty. The purap- 
gnn type Is, on the whole, the most serviceable, the automatic 
Iteing too Uable to accidental discharge In the hands of excited 
and not always exiierlenced troops. The barrel should be cut 
down to about 23 Inches. The 12-gauge shell loaded with No, 
1 shot is particularly effective and is not excessively dangerous ; 
buckshot, however, may also be used. The sawed-olT sbotgnn is 
useful only for its Are power at close quarters; for sharp- 
shooters It is far less effective than the rifle, and thus should 
supplement the rifle but by no means supersede It 

55. Moat of the work of quelling riots has actually, of course, 
been done by police with riot sticks. There can be no question 
that, considered simply as a weapon, the riot stick, supported 
by the necessary reserve fire power, is the ideal arm for riot 
dut7. There Is no possible element of bluff about it, nothing 
that makes a commanding officer hesitate to order its use. It 
Is tlie very Incarnation of the offensive spirit. There U, bow- 
ever, this great objection to its employment by troops ; It is not 
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regarded as a military weapoo. ' This does not matter to tbe 
least, so tar as tbe troops themselves are coDcemed, but it 
vitally affects tlie iDflueace their appearance bas on the crowd. 
It 18 quite possible that if disorderly persons once become fairly 
accustomed to the limited use of riot sticks by troops, it will be 
feasible some years bence to arm whole commands thus wtthoutin 
an7 way detracting from their prestige. At present, however, tlte 
use of the riot stick must be conflned to men on ^>ecial duty, 
sach as military police and motor patrols. A sgnad or so of men 
armed with riot sticks operating with each company presents 
many tactical possibilities. Riot sticks for military puiposes 
should not be the short, heavy clubs used by many police forces^ 
which are almost useless for thrusting purposes, and give a 
short reach, but should be straight, round sticks of oak or other ' 
hardwood, approximately 30 inches long and an inch and a 
quarter in diameter. A hole should be bored 10 inches from 
one end, and through this slioutd be run a stout thong formlnf 
a loop some IG Inches long. In use, this loop should never b*: 
twisted round the wrist but round the hand Just at tbe bass' 
of the fingers, passing between the thumb and the first finger. 
Tbis makes possible either a long or short grip of the riot stick,! 
ia the first case both strands of tbe thong being twisted ronod \ 
the thumb after the hand has l>een inserted In the loop, and 
m the other the strands both passing again round the whol» 
hand, exclusive of the thumb. In the long grip, the riot stick 
Is grasped at its extreme end ; in the short one it Is seized close 
to the hole through which the thong passes. Handbooks of 
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<lng)eetlch ^xerclse will suggest excellent mettiodB for tralnlDg 
iDd compemions with the riot stick. 

56. The present scheme of organization for the Infantry 
ilatoon suggests a basis for the distribution of the three arms : 
Ifles, shotguns, and riot stlcfcs. In a platoon of 58 enlisted tnen 
here are provided 17 riflemen, IS automatic-rifle men, 12 band 
■ombers, D' rifle grenadiers, and 4 runners, with 1 sei^eant as 
isslstant to the platoon commander. For riot dnt? the anto- 
Batlc rifles may well be dispensed with; they are worse than 
iKl«ss unless the order to Are Is given, and then they are far 
DO dangerous. Even In the worst emecgenries a single machine 
fa Is quite adequate for the worli, us the extreme mobility 
' tile automatic rifle over broken ground is seldom or never 
*eded aa riot service. The antom a tic-rifle men may then be 
inned with rifles. The rifle grenadiers may be converted Into 

shotgun group, and the hand bombers armed with riot sticks, 
to rifle grenades and bombs, if used at all, would be at the 
Urection of the commanding oificer only and would be ot little 
» no use to companies In the fleld. This arrangement would 
ive, as a basts for rlot-doty organization, 32 riflemen, 9 shotgun 
Mn, and 12 men armed with riot stlcits, the runners retaining 
heir nsual duties. They, as well as the rlot-stlck men, should 
f IWBslble carry pistols for purposes of self-defense. Such a 
Bstributlon of arms would make full use of whatever training 
iie men had had in working as combat groups. 

ST. In many National Guard units considerable difficulty Is 
iperienced In making the men ke^ their arms constantly in 
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good condition. Here, agala, the possibility of active service, il 
kept constantly in mind, will act as a great stlmattis to doioj 
work wlilcii otherwise would appear distasteful Frequent in 
spectlons should be made to insure that, on a sudden call, vala 
able time will not be consumed In cleaning the rifles for servlc* 
If a man can be made to understand that his life may depem 
OB his having his rifle free from ruat, the heavy oil carefult 
cleaned out, and the .bolt and chamber In condition to minimli 
the danger of a Jam, lie will lieep his piece clean. A carefi 
check should at all times be kept on the reserve ammnnitio 
supply, with, if possible, lOQ rounds per luan — 50 service and 9 
" guard " — always available and ready for instant Issue. Whet 
ever any of this ammunition is Issued the amount receive 
by each man should be carefully noted, and he should be hel 
strictly accountable for it, with frequent Inspections during tl 
tour of duty. This practice will not only save ammiuttion ba 
which is vaatly more Important, check any tendency to desnltoi 
and unauthorized firing. The supply oC pistol ammunition an 
also of shotgun shells, if shotguns are used, should be mall 
tained at the rate of 100 rounds for each man thos armed, 

58. The great reserve weapon for the service of military pn 
tectloQ is, of course, the machine gun. Its enormous moral U 
fluence Is limited only by the fact that crowds and mobs seldd 
believe it will actually be used. No riot can exist In tbe face ( 
a machine gun, adequately supported by infantry, If It once rat 
Izes that fire Is going to open. Machine guns have often bee 
used In street fighting In European cities, and with terrible e 
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ectiveness, in American cltf riots machine-gun Are has seldom, 
r«ver, been employed. This makes tlie machine gun essentially 
he weapon of the reserve, its presence there doubling and treb- 
J)g the potential strength of the Qrst-llne troops. It Is desir- 
ble that any military force entering on a tour of riot duty 
toald have at least one machine gun available, with not less 
ua 5,000 rounds of ammuultlon per gun. 

S9. Much has been said regarding the possible use of bombs, 
ind and rifle grenades, and explosives generally, in the serv- 
* of military protection ; but the conditions of this service 
re such that the only possible use for weapons of this type 
I In the attack of buildings or barricades. If a strong barrl- 
ide has been thrown up, in such a position that It can not t^ 
iflladed or fired on from commanding roofs, a grenade or 
»o, accurately aimed, will do the business promptly, Hlgh- 
ogle fire Is also sometimes needed to dislodge armed rioters 
Km housetops or windows whence they are able to fire on the 
foops. A very small number of bombers or grenadiers In 
■J command Is quite sufliclent for ail possible demands of 
lis kind ; but It Is very important that these few specialists 
touW be exceedingly well trained and that their equipment 
toiild be at ail times available. The same thing la true of 
len trained In the use of high explosives; only a few of them 
re needed In any command, but the time may come when 
i*se few may be needed badly to destroy a building, blow up 

barricade or obstruction, or otherwise to facilitate tbe ac- 
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tion of the infantry. At least one officer In every battalloi 
should be Bometblng of an expert In the nse of exploslTes. 

60. The recent development of subsidiary infantry weapoM 
has reodered obsolete the old rule that an attack on a fortified 
building Is essentially an artillery problem. Artillery as sad 
now has no real place w&atsoerer In the tactics of riot dW 
It a house or other strong position occupied by rioters is to H 
demolished, It can best be done by the Stokes mortar, for bi^ 
angle fire is of the utmost Importance In such an operating 
For this reason the l^ht mortar should under no circumatancfl 
be neglected as a weapon for riot duty. Owing to the destro^ 
tlve nature of the projectile, the mortar can not be used, exccB 
against a complete? isolated building in open country, unlM 
It Is bandied by officers and enlisted men trained to make n 
most of Its great ^tentlal accuracy. 

61. One danger In the matter of arms which National Ooai 
commanders must do tbelr utmost to eliminate Is the tendead 
of some soldiers to carry weapons other than tbose issued t 
them. TJnauthorlzed revolvers turn up strangely among m 
tlonal Guardsmen on duty and are a prolific source of acci 
dents. It Is a truism that a cheap revolver Is twice as dangfl 
our to the man who carries it as it Is to anybody else. M 
only are unauthorized weapons pretty sure to cause accidenfl 
but their presence Is a constant inducement to dlsobediena 
Strict orders should be Issued covering this point, and tlie pa 
Ishment for proved disobedience should be such as to make 

^repetition of the offense most improbable. | 
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62. As regards clothing and personal equipment, the main 
ling Is to have It always ready for Instant use. Troops of the 
Inny naturalij' do not often have trouble in this respect, but 
aperience has shown that thf Initinl effectiveness of National 
laard units is often eertously Impaired iiy delays and uncer- 
Rlnties as to equipment. Unicornis should always be kept In 
he armory, if possible in Individual lockers. Arrangements 
hould be carefully made to have the reserve equipment for 
flcb unit instantly available ; nothing is more demoralizing than 
D have men report for duty only to And the company supply 
Dom locked up and the supply sergeant with the key out of 
esch of the telephone. The most frequent and the moat seri- 
es dilticulty is In the matter of shoes and socks. If shoes 
^ Issued, no amount of orders will prevent some of the men 
nan wearing them at unauthorized times and then falling to 
^se them on hand and m good condition when the emet^ncy 
iiiiies. The beat way is to have each pair of shoes carefully 
tted and tagged, with a pair of good wool sock.'; stuffed into 
k toes, and kept in the company supply room ready for Im- 
lediate issue. The shoes can be worn occaslonaiiy for drill, if 
lis thought necessary to "break them In," but Army shoes ' 
Kd little " breaking in " If they have been properly fitted and 
W worn with the right kind of socks. Any failure to make 
^equate provision in the matter of shoes is certain to prove 
Dstly in riot service, for the reason that the men have no 
liance to accustom their feet gradually to the rigors of such 
I tonr of duty. 
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63. The equlpmeDt to be actnallf worn or carrted by each mm 
ordered out on the service of military protection depends, of 
course, on conditions at the time. It should be remembered, 
however, that troops thus ordered out are likely to have to fi^tj 
before they can seek quarters or even unsling their packs, atA 
that in the beginQing of the tour of duty they stand an eiceH 
lent chance of being out all night, no matter what the tcmpenj 
ture or the weather. In other words, the commanding offica 
should aim to send his men out with the minimum of heatl 
equipment, but with O|vercoats or raincoats if there appears ttJ 
slightest possibility of their getting cold or wet. Trucks can tj 
used to transport the heavier part of the equipment. Befofl 
mobilizatioD fairly gets under way, the commanding ofBcs 
should issue a written order speci^ing Just what equipment! 
to be worn or carried, and what Is to go with the troops ■ 
truck or in baggage cars. Several forms of this order, to mm 
varying possible conditions may well be prepared In ai^vaiiaj 
so as to be posted when the Qrst men b^n to assemble at m 
armory. This order should specify what part of the eqalpm^ 
of each unit is to go along with the troops — field desks, fi^ 
kitchens, tools, ammunltlOD, etc. If an emergency ration Is t 
be issued to the men before leaving the armory, the order shodl 
so state, indicating where, when, and to whom the supply mJ 
geants should report to receive this ration, Tiie careful pre* 
aratlon lb advance of such orders may save much time and col 
fusion. 
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64. Ext>erieDce with National Guard troops In State service 
lias sbovm that constant dlfilcqlt; arises over the loss or 
damage of privately owned clothing or equipment OQ duty. In 
^neral enlisted men should wear no clothing other than nnder- 
clothes aad carry no equipment except toilet articles which Is 
Dot Government prt^mrty. If, owing to Incomplete issues, pri- 
vately owned clothli^ or other personal equipment baa t« be 
used, a memorandum of such property should be made, with its 
condiaou at the beginnli^ of the tour noted thereon. This will 
both support any proper claims for reimbursement for damage 
Bttually caused In line of duty and will prevent claims for 
toaage to property which was actually In a damaged condition 
tefore the tour began. It is clearly the duty of the State to see 
Ihat Its troops are properly and fully equipped ; the men gen- 
erally sacrifice quite enough on any tour of duty without being 
compelled In addition to ruin their shoes or other articles of 
^thlng. Some things of their own, however, such as under- 
clothes and toilet necessities, the men must provide; and here 
ibe officers can accomplish much by the exercise of a little fore- 
light. When a sudden call is Issued some men will report with 
)iilglng suitcases and others with nothing at all. To prevent 
lUs discrepancy and to insure that each man will have all that 
K actually needs, and no more, a list of the essential personal 
BQnipment should be made out, and a copy Issued to each en- 
iisted man. A rapid inspection will then show whether a man 
has reported for duty without a toothbrush or with a lot of 
Booecessary clothing. 

183345°— 20 5 
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65. Steel helmets form an esceedinglj' useful part ot riot 
equipment for all troops. .They fumtsh valuable protection 
a^inst stones and other missiles; they are very macb nwre 
comfortable than hats in a hard rain, and their moral effect «i 
a disorderly crowd is nut inconsiderable. Soldiers weailni! 
steel helmets generally look as though they meant business, and. 
as has already been pointed out, this matter of appearance Is n( 
prime importance In a battle which It is hoped to win by moral 
force. Any soldier tends to become what he loolts, and belinels 
have an appreciable efEect on the morale of the men who weai 
them. It should be ranembcred, however, that they also hsTi 
a physical effect on their necks ; troopa should have had som 
experience in wearing steel helmets before being sent oot wii! 
them for possibly long periods without relief. 

66. In addition to the arms and equipment to be Isstied ti 
the men Individually, there Is a considerable amount of equip 
ment needed for the service of military protection wliich ead 
unit should maintain for its collective use. On riot or emer 
gency duty subdivisions of larger units, such as companlea a 
battalions, are very likely to be called upon to act independ 
ently or In semidetached positions ; they should, therefore, alB 
to malie themselves absolutely self-sustaining in the field a 
to both equipment and personnel. Every company is llbely 
have a dozen or more rough-and-ready experts, such as cook) 
telegraph operators and linemen, automobiie mechanics, baken 
machinists, and so on. It is the business of the company com 
mander to know ail about these men, and to have In resern 
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the tools and supplies they will need In order to do their work. 
Above all, he should be fully prepared to take care of his men, 
at any time and under almost any conceivable conditions, In 
the matter of mess. The problem of messing troops during the 
first two or three days of a tour of riot duty is one of the moat 
complex, as It Is nnqaestionably one of the most Important, 
connected with the whole subject. In a prolonged tour a system 
more or less closely In accord with Army regulations and prac- 
tice is sure to work Itself out after the Qrst few days, and 
normally the dvlilan authorities can be counted on to cooperate 
in this respect most helpfully ; It Is the first few meals that 
test the unit commander's real ability. If he waits for the 
order for active service before making his detailed prepara- 
tions his men are likely to go hungry. Local conditions vary 
80 widely that it is not possible to lay down any general rules 
as to how this preparation should be made; It may vary all the 
way from box lunches or m^ls arranged for at restaurants — 
both bad methods, but sometimes the only possible ones — to 
rations well cooked In company or regimental kitchens. The 
point to remember Is that the company commander is always 
rpBponslble for seeing that his men are fed ; he can not shift the 
blame to anyone else if they have to go without their rations. 
If he is wise, therefore, be will keep always on hand an Item- 
ized list of groceries and supplies required to give his men a 
couple of days' emergency rations, and will know exactly where 
he can secure these supplies at any time, day or night 

67. As regards miscellaneous equipment, the conditions of riot 
duty do not make demands materially dilferent from those of an 
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encampment or any otJier ordinary tour of duty. The thing to 
remember Is that whatever equipment Is wanted must be at a" 
tEmea ready for Instant use; there la likely to be little oppof- 
tunity to assemble It once the order to take the field has bea 
Issued, It Is, of coarse, absolutely essenUal that the medical 
supplies and flrst-ald packets should be always available. If 
not enough cots or bed sacks are on band, the commanding offi- 
cer should know juat where he can put bis hand on plenty o( 
additional ones. National Guard units are prone to enter on a 
tour of duty with an inadequate supply of administrative fornix 
Eac-h company field desk should be fully stocked and ready i" 
move with the troops. Among the most necessary forma tte 
following may be enumerated : Morning report, sick report, 
guard report, duty roster, ration return, individual clothing slip. 
order blank, mesaage blaak, pay roll, charge sheet, requisition 
for clothing, requisition (property), memorandum receipt, State 
transportation order. The field desk should also contain plentf 
of blank paper and carbon paper, and should be accompanied 
by a portable typewriter. If the company commander has been i 
wise in his selection of a company clerk, this phase of riot dut; 
will cause him little worry, 

68. In regimental units the adequate preparation of thf 
Headquarters Company for the service of mllltarr protection 
Involves careful planning and much hard work. Among the 
most Important functions of tbis unit on riot duty are the main- 
tenance of communications and emergency repair work. A 
mob's first act la almost always the destruction of property es- 
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scDtlal to the commanlty, and, as a rule, also to tbe military. 
It is fond of catting telegrapb and telephone wires, wrecking 
power stations, tearing up or obstructing railroad and street car 
tracks, cutting ofl the water or gas supply, and a dozen utber 
tlii&gs of like nature. The men of tlie Headquarters Company 
mast be trained and equipped to repair such damage whenever 
It affects tbe safety or welfare of the troops. Above all, they 
must be prepared to keep telephooe and tel^rapli communlca- 
ilon open, and to facilitate the transportation of troops by re- 
r'tilrlng tracks and motor cars that may be damaged. They 
must be prepared to establish a fully equipped headquarters, 
with tel^hone and possibly telegraph communication, wherever 
the ^immandlng officer may direct, whether in a tent or a 
bnllding. The necesaary material equipment for such work 
mast be always available; and every man of the headquarters 
d«>tall. Including liaison, intelligence, telephone, and clerical de- 
tacbmentB, must be ttiorougbly familiar with his work and able 
lo go about it without hesitation or asking needless, questions. 

69. The enormous Importance In riot duty of the kindred serv- 
ices of intelligence ani liaison has been quite generally over- 
looked. Neither of them can be extemporized at a moment's 
notice; both demand carefnl preparation and 'building up. The 
wndltions of riot service make It peculiarly hard for a com- 
manding officer to get accurate Information; he gets, Indeed, far 
more news than he wants, but most of It is utterly unreliable, 
and based largely on hysteria or prejudice. In the same way 
the character of riot tactics makes It very difficult for unit com- 
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manders to ke«p In close touch with their subordinates, with 
eacb other, or with their superiors. Much of the actual figlii- 
Ing Is done at night, and in a city where disorder has made 
alarming progress there may be three or four battles In progress 
at the same time. One has only to read the detailed account 
of the famous draft riots In New York City In 1863, as told b 
J. T. Headley in his " Sketches of the Great Riots," to reaiii 
bow acute the problem of securing accurate Intelligence an 
malutalQing adequate liaison can become. 

70. In order to handle the iatelUgeoce service successfully. 
is necessary for each commanding officer to build up a detacta 
ment, under a thoroughly competent officer, specially tralHO 
for tUlB work. Their training will serve a double purpose 
will not only fit them for service In time of action, bnt it i 
keep the commaDdlng officer constantly Informed as to what t 
going on throughout the field In which he is reasonably litfl 
to serve. A commanding officer who does not know with coi 
siderable accuracy what Is happening at all times in hi! 
trict is sure, somer or later, to commit the unpordonalil 
blunder of being caught by surprise. He should at all tinu 
keep himself informed as to local conditions, particularly 
regards unemployment, food and fuel shortage, labor unre«( 
the presence in the community of undesirable agitators a" 
suspects, and activities below the surface Inimical to the Gw 
emment The men detailed for Intelligence service ^ould ke« 
in close touch with the civil authorities — State, county, an 
mnnicipal— and with the representatives of the Federal Depart 
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■D^t of JuBtice. The commanding ofDcer must always remem- 
ber that a proclamation of martial law ma? require him to 
eierclBe the functions of man; of these local officials. In which 
case he will need every scrap of authentic information he can 
get bold of. 

71. In this connection every commanding officer should pro- 
Tide himself with good- maps of snch localities as are Ubely 
scenes of activity for his command and should see that his 
subordinates are familiar with them. State forces, for example, 
should have lat^ maps of their entire State and detail maps 
of tbe larger cities and of districts embracing mines and other 
possible danger spots. Troops stationed in or near large cities 
^'111 do well to have city maps with important points marked 
hi dear relief. Among these points may be mentioned armories, 
arsenals, railroad stations, freight yards, car bams, public 
huildings, police stations, flre houses, lai^ warehouses, gasome- 
ter§, reservolre, bridges, power houses, and points where ex- 
plosives are stored. Furthermore, all officers should have cloth- 
mounted city maps of uniform scale, marked In squares, bo that 
locations can be accurately de^gnated by coordinates. It is far 
easier and safer to direct an officer to report at BF-9 than to 
tell him to go to the comer of Twentieth Street and Seventh 
Avenue. The preparation In advance of adequate maps will 
greatly facilitate the work of securing and transmitting intelli- 
gence during a tour of riot duty. 

72. If the intelligence service Is adequately maintained during 
periods of quiet. It will readily adjust itself to the conditions 
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which arise when the troopa are ordered out The officer In 
eh&Tge will deTote himself exclusively to coUectlng, verifjlnB, 
and reporting Information. His detachment, with some of the 
men worlilng in civilian clotliea, will be familiar with tlie c 
neli' through which trustworthy information may lie obtained. 
Ail patrols vriil be instructed to report Information to him. He 
will tie well enough informed and sufficiently experienced to be 
able to sift tbe reports tiiat come in, eetimatins their probable 
troth and importance. He ought to be always In a position ti 
answer promptly and accurately any reasonable question tbt 
commanding officer may ask hint with regard to local condltionii 
the general disposition of the riotous or disorderly ^emeoU 
und tbe location and activities of all troops, police, and aiUel 
forces. Tlie main function of the officer in ctiarge of intelll< 
gence service duilng a period of active riot duty is to bno* 
each question his chief is going to ask half an hour before il 
has even formulated itself in tbe commanding olScer's mind 
so as to be ready with the right answer the moment the que* 
tion actually comes. 

T3. Conditions vary so widely that it Is not advisable ti 
formnlate rules for the organization and training of the intdH 
gence section of any command in its special relation to milltai] 
protection. A few general principles, however, sitoald be U 
sls;ted on. The Intelligence service must be orgaoizcd and U 
operation before trouble begins if It is to function properly v 
it Is most needed. It must be under the direction of an of 
with genuine enthusiasm for this kind of work. It must Mn 
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an enlisted penionnel specially detailed to it, made up o( intelli- 
gent and levei-headed mea ; tlie aumber may be smail, but the 
qoatlty must be hlgti. It must have facilities for leering in 
toocli with the civil authorities, particularly with the police 
and with the Federal agents of the Department of Justice, with 
the aewspapers, and with any other E^eucles from which useful 
bifonnatlon is likely to be forthcoming. It must be trained alllie 
(e avoid overcrednllty and to let no information of real Impor- 
tance escape Its attrition ; the Intelligence officer who believes 
erery wildcat rumor is only one degree more useful than the 
«te who fails to discover a riot brewing under his very nose. 
Uiove all, the speriai intelligence detail must at all times have 
Met of it the support and cooperation of tlie whole body of 
nopa. Every officer and enlisted man must understand the 
irgent necessity for reporting Information promptly and accu- 
Kds and must be instructed In the preparation of field mes- 
■gea Only when the entire command has fully learned to 
soperate with the intelligence officer and his detail can the 
fork be properly done. 

74. When troops are ordered to a locality with which they are 
fflfamlllar, an efficient Intelligence service Is more completely 
■dispensable than at any other time. Only a few hours may 
le available lo which to secure the necessary information. 
lome facts the commanding officer, through direct commn- 
dcation either with the local authorities or with the offl- 
ials through whom the order to move has been received is 
vre to ascertain for himself; but the intelligence officer 
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should remove from his chiefs shoulders the burdea of aecarlnf 
detailed ioformatlon. He should, flret of all, get hold of tbe 
oeceasarr maps ; If be cao not possibly secure Ihem before Die 
troops entraia, he should arraoge to have them delivered to blni 
Immediately on arrivaL He should find out where troops caoi 
be quartered and where they can get food. He should know 
something of the history of the disturbances which have led Ca 
the call for military aid. If the command has any considerabW 
distance to go by train, he should arrange to have teK^raDi 
sent to him at stations along the route, summarizing the laterf 
developments. If he can, he should And out something aSxm 
the personal characteristics of Uie local otBclals with whom tm 
troops will have to cooperate In State forces a capable intelft 
gence officer should manage to have a good deal of this Info* 
matlon already In his files; and If, when an unexi>ected ord^ 
to proceed at once to Blankville arrives, the Intelligence offlc4 
promptly tabes from his flies a map of Blankville and a mea^ 
randum of useful Information regarding conditions there n 
chief will have good reason to be duly thankfuL I 

75. As in war, so in military protection, it is safe to assoi^ 
that the enemy Is fully aware of the value of securing Infonnt) 
tlon and has taken measures with that end in view. Pot^itiii 
and perhaps actual spies exist In almost every military forci 
and particularly In National Quard units. Those elemenl 
which are always looking for oi^Kirtunlties to disturb the pe«H 
generaly have a few of their men enlisted In the State forces f* 
the purpose of transmitting news from the Inside as to whal H 
going on. Occasionally such men can be caught, but it is iieT« 
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safe to assume that they have ell been etitnlaated. There ia 
only one safeguard — never to permit any information that be- 
traja weakness to get beyond the officers. As a rule. If the 
troops are ready for prompt and effective action, a spy or two 
In their midst Is an actual ally ; reports of their strength will 
discourage and often prevent violent action. All written orders 
and all verbal orders, so far as possible, should be framed with 
(be realization that their essential contents are likely soon to 
reach the enemy, and provision should be made accordingly. 
It the commanding officer Is sure he can rely on his officers and 
DoocommlssloDed officers, and uses reasonable Judgment in so 
framing his published orders as to conceal any weakness of 
vhlch he may himself be aware, he has little to fear from spies 
unong the enlisted men. As for ordinary spies working from 
ihe outside, an adequate guard system Is likely to discount their 
ictivities to a minimum of effectiveness. 

TO, The service of liaison in military protection Is closely 
lUied to that of Information. Its main difficulty arises from the 
Set that so much of the work must be done at night, with units 
ften scattered over a considerable territory. Runners, some 
i them in civilian clothes, with badges unmistakably identlfy- 
ng them, and some of them with motor cycles, supply the best 
iieans for keeping units in touch with one another and with 
hdr superior officers. The average private is not capable of 
leliverlng a message accurately unless he has had special train- 
ng. and It Is worth while to devote n good deal of time and 
fouble to teaching the runners this phase of their work. 
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V. MOBILIZATION— TRANSPORTATION. 

77. For the Army the pi-oblem of mobllizatton in connectloB; 
with the service of military protection practically does DOtj 
exlHt ; the units are at all times assembled to a sufficient degrMJ 
to be able to take the field at almost any moment. For Sta 
forces, on tlie otlier hand, mobilization la one of the most I 
portant and the moat difdcult quest tone for consideraticri 
Crowds develop Into mobs so rapidly, and so much valw 
time Is frequently wasted through official hesitation, that t 
difference of an hour or so In rapidity of mobilization i 
Involve a difference in results to be measured In hundreds ^ 
thousands of dollars, and perhaps in s»M)reB of lives. 
feature of riot duty, as it affects State troops, is mon 
important than a thoroughly eftective system of mobillzatio^ 
Without it even the best-trained troops are likely to be i 
to prevent serious mischief; with It a force in other respects Jd 
no means ideally fitted for the task can, by the mere promJ 
ness of its appearance, frequently handle with ease a sttuati< 
of alarming character and extent. 

78. The rapid mobilization of any military force not actnad 
living in barracks or camp Involves two main duties : the traofl 
mission of the necessary orders and tlie transportation of t> 
men to the point of assembly. These two tasks, while occasiiJ 
ally proceeding together, are normally separate. It 1b comma 
for one or the other of them, generally the second, to be moreal 
less completely overlooked; many National Guard units whla 
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lare erolved adequate Bratems of notification leave the traos- 
wrtaUOD of the men largely to chance. If the danger of a 
Kakdown Is to be avoided, both phases of mobilization tnnst 
uve careful attention. Both are absolutely dependent on thor- 
ngh pr^iaration, and partlcnlarly od the constant attention of 
leers and noncommissioned officers to the correctness of the 
Kter and the completeness of the Information therein cod- 
lliied. The personnel of State military units Inevitably is sub- ' 
Kt to many changes: men are discharged and new men enlist; 
len are absent oa furlough or sicit ; business or home addresses 
paltered, or telephone numtiers ore changed. Unless the rec- 
td ol these things is always kept up to date and accurate, there 
lEoing to be trouble when the order to mobilize is Issued. The 
Inal routine of weekly drills, with records of all furloughs, 
W with mommg reports and sick reports properly poeted, be- 
Hks of special Importance In this connectton. A company 
■nmander and bis first sergeant should at all times know 
lictly what men are available, where they work and where 
Ry live, what men are sick or oat of towD, and, la the case of 
linmoblle owners, whose cars are laid up for repairs or other- 
|w out of commission. 

m. Ibe quickest and mofit effective system of transmitting 
B order for mobilization Is by the telephone. In using It 
ttain principles must be kept in mind. No man, and particu- 
rly no officer, must be called on to telephone to more than 
few men ; the object should be to distribute the work so that 
t many men as possible are set to work telephoning with the 
inituam of delay. Tliere must be no break In the chain of 
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communication ; U any man can not be reached, and tlie norma 
ecliedule calls for lilm to transmit tlie order fnither along 
his alternates in that capacity must be clearly Indlcatol 
Qroups must be concentrated so far as possible by telephon 



exchanges ; a man can work twice as fast If he and all the me 
he bas to reach go through only a single exchange station. 1 
must be clearly recognized that notification at night is a va 
different matter from notification during business hours; tl 
latter is leas frequently needed, and is on the whole very mn 
easier. So far as may be practicable, the men should 1 
grouped with both day and night notlBcatlon in mind. 

80. The most effective basis for the notification and mobiU 
tlon system is a printed or mimeographed roster for each cfl 
pany, the company being the normal basdc unit for mobillzad 
A copy of this roster should be in the hands of every offl 
and enlisted man of the company. Corrections may be mi 
by periodical bulletins, or In company orders, and the nonet 

.these corections are duly made on the copies of the roater. 1 
Information given should be simply the following: 


No. 


Nanw. 


Bulk. 


"■^SS!"" 


@ 




Bmith,Jol>nA... 
Brown, Rabart... 




9THmsldeATemie.... 


WestSSM 
Maln<3» 

South SiJ 
CanfarSA 




First IlffllUnant. 
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The preparatioD and distribution ot such a roeter does away 
rith the necesBity. of having a few men do all the work of 
lotlflcatlon, with Its attendant inevitable delays, and makes 
ach officer and enlisted man capable of acting In any capacity 

far as the transmtselon of orders Is concerned. It involves 
ome care and effort in making corrections, but this Is more 
ban compensated for by the tncreaBed spirit of unity and 
earn play which It creates. It shows each man Just where he 
|ta into the machinery, and toils him who his comrades are. 
tf course, such information is likely also to find Its way Into 
lie tiands of some for whom It was never Intended ; but this 

1 not as a rale a very serious drawback. Those actively 
lostlie to the military are pretty sure to know the main facts 
loyway, and the roster gives no information which can be 
ffecttvely used to hamper the action of the troops. 

81. The roster should be supplemented by a carefully worlteil 
m chart of notification groups, tbe order spreading out fan- 
rise from the company commander through the lieutenants and 
frgeants. This chart should not be extensively copied for 
Isirlbution, the officers, first sergeant, and company clerk 
lone having copies of It; but each man should have a card 
Bdicatlng his exact location In the system. Thus, In the 
peclmen company notification chart given herewith, the card 
Mued to Private 1st Class No, 29 would contain simply the 
dlDwing Information: 

2-_5— 2.9— 39. m, .'56. 
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This means that Private lat Class No. 29 will receive Ui 
order to mobilize from Sergeant No. 5, or, it Sergeant No. 
can not be reached, from the 1st Lieutenant (No. 2). He wt 
transmit the order to Private 1st Class No, 39 and to Privsa 
Nos. S5 and 56. If he himself can not be reached, Sergeant N 
5 wilt call up Private lat Class No. 39. 

The following chart Is f^ven merely as a general guide 1 
an Infantry company of 3 officers aod 100 enlisted nten : 



S 8gt... 


14 Corp. 


-38 Pvt. 1 CI., 48, «, M 

cd!',"A"f.«i,«,». 


flSgt... 


ii 


g3Btll;li;£« 


7 8gt... 


llCorp. -fl«,87,fl8,fl9. 

g?SicC!!*1'S-,,.,7s. 


8Sgt... 


il? 


aiI!'IW¥!i,a,„. 


fl Sgt.... 


m 


gl3SI::g;a»- 


OSgt... 


i^ 


-«,95,9«,BT. 
Cl-47'Pvt.lfcl.,i02,iaS. 


llSgt,- 
aupply) 


MVeth. 




'.fsr 


aCook, 


6 Cook, 37 Pvt. 1 CI. 
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As the mea's nimibere will normally be thoBe of the muster 
roll, aod as they will be grouped on the notification chart 
iccording to telephone exchanges, or In any other way which 
MDditioDa may suggest, It follows that there will be no con- 
Unufty In the numbers within each group. Thus the first group 
indicated, instead of being made up of Nos. 14, 38, 48, 49, and 
SO, might equally weU consist of 33, 46, 71, 89, and 102. It 
Is, however, of course desirable to have the noncommissioned 
ifflcers serve as channels for the transmission of orders. The 
bst sergeant's group should, as a rule, be kept small, so that 
te members will not be delayed by much telephoning. The 
nipply sertifcant. In particular, should be able to report almost 
bslantty after receiving his order. Allowing 2 minutes per 
leiephone call. It Is mathematically possible by this system to 
leach every man in a company of 100 enlisted men In a trifle 
less than 2S minutes; in actual practice each man In such a 
wmpany can be called up — not ail of them, of course, will 
te reached on the first call— In about 40 minutes. 

8S. It must be borne in mind that some States still have 
Itstutes requiring written notice of the order to mobilize. In 
ieory, snch an order must have personal service like a court 
nmmons. In practice, no State would ever conceivably insist 
n BO dangerously clumsy a method of calling out its military 
forces, except In cases where there was no need for rapidity 
tf action. It has generally been held that laws catling for 
"ritten notice of a mobilization order mean simply that no 
aian can be punished in such States for failura to pbey the 
18334S°— 20 e 
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bave "Assembly " played on certain chimes. Just what method 
will be used depends almost entirely on local conditions i the 
point of Invariable application Is that It must be fully provided 
for ahead of time. 

SL The individual soldiers having been ordered to report at 
Bnce, it remains to transport them quickly and safely to the 
poiot of mobilization. Commonly, they are left to transport 
themselves by street car, or as best they can, which Is an ex- 
sedlngly bad arrai^emeat If the street car service breaks 
town, the mobilization Is held up indefinitely ; if the order 
mnea late at night, cars are likely to be few and far between. 
Voreover, men approaching the point of moblllzatloa singly 
nm on foot run a not inconsiderable risk, as was vividly shown 
i the adventures of the Sisth Maryland in Baltimore during 
** railroad riots of 1877. The best way to get the men together, 
bF certainty, speed, and sofety, is by the use of motor cars or 
Bocor trucks, preferably the latter. Here, again, the esact 
tasm to be adopted d^teuds largely on local condltloDs ; the 
kportant thing is to have It carefully worked out In advance. 
* enough of the men own motor cars, car groups can be formed, 
■dL driver picking up the men assigned to his car. A still 
Ktter system is to have a number of subsidiary mobilization 
ntnts, say at garages, where arrangements have been made to 
■Kore tracks at any time. The men meet at these points and 
IK brought thence to the armory In lai^e groups by truck. 
Wll another system can be evolved through the use of a motor 
l«ierve made up of car owners or truck owners who, while 
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not eulisteil In the State forces, ore willing to obligate tbcm- 
selves to transport troops at any time when requested to in 
so by the commanding olDcer. If the anit is fortunate enocgli 
to bave trncba always at its disposal, it can send them oui. 
under guard, to such subsidiary mobilization points as may t>e 
selected. Whatever system ts adopted, its details should not b( 
included In printed orders, and each enlisted man should be totd 
only so much as he Individually needs to know. The reasons fm 
this precaution are obvious. 

85. The only way In which a transportation scheme can 1" 
worked out with thoroughness Is by locating the residences a 
all the men of the unit with pushpins on a big map, and tW 
working out the system In accordance with the geographic^ 
groups thus formed. If subsidiary mobilization points ar? e 
be used, they can be located centrally with relation to each «■ 
slderable group of residences thus marked. The routing of pit! 
up automobiles can beat be determined In the same way. 6 
large units there Is an obvious waste of time in arranging iM 
transportation scheme only by companies ; for example, If in' 
men live In a remote part of the city, and one belongs to Oa 
pany B while the other belongs to Company D, it Is manif«sll! 
a mistake to send two automobiles after them. Arrangm^ 
should, therefore, be made covering the transportation of d 
the men of a battalion, and even of a regiment, to the point <i 
assembly with the minimum of waste effort and dupllni 
routing. 
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86. An Important part of the machinery of mobilization |g the 
proper organization of work at the armory, or wherever the 
troops are directed to assemble. First of all, the place must 
be put under adequate guard. Some National Guard units 
maintain a permanent military guard at their armories, and 
this, whenever It can be done, of course, provides the best pro- 
tection. Even so, however, and always when no military guard 
Is maintained, it Is well to aab the local authorities for a police 
Eiianl for the armory until a sufficiently strong military guard 
MD be mounted. There Is always a chance of trouble in the 
li^niilng round the armory, and a alight Initial success for the 
crowd miglit lead to serious consequences. A strong guard 
UioQld be established with the first men who report, and no 
imauthorlsied person should be permitted to approach or linger 
near the building. Provision should be made for accommodat- 
ing the motor cars or trucks as they arrive; It is exceedingly 
Jiiportant that any armory should have, either within it or 
Mosely adjacent, racllltles for sheltering cars and truclcs. under 
fuard. A near-by garage will often meet the requirements In 
ihls respect. The line of outguards should, of courae. Include 
!he place where ttie cars are to be housed. It need hardly t>e 
Idded that the armory, and any other place where military 
Hures aod equipment or motor transportation for the troops 
ire kept, should remain under strong guard at all times 
tliroughout the tour of duty. As the soldiers arrive, every 
sffort qhould be mad» to avoid confusion and, above all, nerv- 
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ousness. Many of them will be a good deal esclted, largelj 
from uncertainty as to what la going to happen. So far aa pos- 
sible, their nerves should be steadied by the familiar rontlne 
of assembly ; they should do exactly what they are accustomed 
to doing, get tbelr equipment and fall in In the usual way ; tbey 
should hear only the familiar commands; and, above all elae, : 
they should gain steadiness from the coolness and quiet con- 
fidence of their officers. Any officer who harangnes his men 
about the duty tbey are preparing to undertake, who betrajs t 
excitement, who appears rattled, or who nags at his men to ) 
hurry proves himself undeserving of his commission. His bnsl-< 
nesB is to steady bis men, and coolness at this time, while as- ■ 
sembiy is In process, la In some ways more important even 
than it Is In the actual face of the enemy. i 

87. Much can be done toward overcoming the inevitable initial I 
nervousness and InddentaUy toward keeping the mobilization ( 
system In smooth running order, by occasionally mobilizing i 
units unexiiectedly as a part of the routine of drill. Officers! 
must be careful not to try this too often; there is danger of a) 
parallel to the story of the boy who cried " Wolf I" Once In a4 
while, however, an order sent out without warning will teachj 
the men much. They should not be told that the assembly isl 
^mply an exercise until tbey have taken th^r full equipment.^ 
formed, been Inspected, received their Issue of &mmunitlDn,j 
and are ready to march out. The cxerdse may be varied byt 
having a competition among the several units of a battalion or i 
regimental command, with a prise (or the unit having the largetl I 
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■nunber of men ready to move at a specified time. Tbe purpose 
at each an exercise Is analogoaa to that of fire drill : it alms less 
to teadi tlie mea to go throngh certain prescribed movements 
tban to prevent excitement and confusion when the emergency 
irtaall]' exists. It is particularly useful in training the noncom- 
iDiSBioned officers and to showing how thoroughly they are doing 
their work in connectloo with mobilization. After alt, success 
IqieDdB maiulj' on their efforts. Tbe officers will prepare tbe 
lian of notification and mobilization, and will Issue the inlUal 
vders, but the smooth mnnlng of the system depends on every 
iMn's knowing his exact place and function, and these the non- 
Ummlssloned officers alone can teach him. 
88. Mucb of what has been said about the tran^iortatlon of 
IroopB to the point of assembly applies egually to tbeir move- 
Nnt from the annory to the scene of action. Extreme mobility 
■ Bt all times absolutely essential, for the reason that no one 
|ui safely predict when and where troops may next be needed. 
tlthin ordinary city limits motor trucks afford by all odds 
he best machinery for transporting troops. They are quite 
Bfficlently rapid; they are lai^ enough to accommodate a real 
biting unit; If capably handled they are not particularly 
iible to accident ; and, above all, they are not limited in their 
Vetations by fixed tracks. Street cars, by contrast, are unre- 
table and dangerous; a broken wagon or two can block a track 
bcbalf an hour, while a few cut cables and wires can tie up a 
Ustem iDdeflnltely. Moreover, a crowd expecting the arrival 
ot IroopB can be counted on to watch the railway aud street 
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car tracks, whereas the use of trucks gives «Tery oi^MirtiiMt; 
for sHrpi'lse. As for automobiles, they are invalnable for cer- 
tain special purposes, such as the transportatioa of patrols, 
field and staff officers, and for the movement of small bodies 
of men at high speed; hut their use splits up- commands too 
seriously to be satisfactory when forces of any conslderablg 
size must be moved. Even so, they are better than street cflM 
as a rule, and often they are all that can be readily obtained! 
but every commaodlag officer should do his utmost to mal^ 
preparations vfhereby be can put his hand on enough trucks J 
motor busses to transport all his men at once. It was mil 
trucks and busses that Gen. Gallleni brought his arm^ fnJ 
Paris to win the first and, as it proved, the decisive victory l| 
the Battle of the Hame. ; 

89. In preparing tor motor-truck traasportatlon, it must ll 
remembered that trucks are often easier to secure than conip4 
tent drivers. As a rule, civilian drivers can not be counted ad 
the troops must be prepared to provide competent drivers 4 
their own. Here again, as in so much else relating to ^ 
service of military protection,' everything depends on adeqna^ 
preparation l^forehand. If the available trucks or busses c^ 
be carefully listetl, and each one assigned to the unit wbia 
will use it, then that unit can pick out its own driver, and m 
in turn, can familiarize himself wltli the vehicle he Is to driiJ 
All this will prevent confusion when the time comes, and cm 
fusion, particularly In the opening hours of a tour of duty, % 
th« wont poiislbla anemy of efflclancy. 
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90. Frequently, of course, troops have to travel considerable 
distances from their stations and must do so by train. A 
certain amount of advance preparation will often greatly fadll- 
' tale the work of entraining and transporting troops by rail. 
For esauple, troops ^ould always travel. If possible, on 
qiedal trains; It Is unfair to expose dvlUaa travelers to the 
risks of derailm^t, attack, and, at the least, delay wlilch 
always attend the movement of troops In time of disorder, and, 
besides, troops can be bandied very much better on trains solely 
iflnder military control It follows that every commanding 
rtficer should know exactly the men he must get hold of in the 
tocal railroad offices In order to secure special trains; he should 
fcave discussed the matter in detail with .them ahead of time, 
•nd. If necessary, have secured and shown them a blanket 
•rltten order from the proper authority authorizing him to 
•rder out such trains under certain circumstances. He may 
lope, but he must not assume, that the authorities will them- 
Wves provide trains for him. When calling for a train or 
Hor special troop cars to be attached to a regular train he 
■lust know exactly how many cars he wants and where he 
■rants them located for entralnniwit. The number of soldiers 
k l>e assigned to a car depends primarily on the length of the 
lourney. For a short trip, say, of two or three hours, crowding 
h aot disastrous, though it Is always undesirable ; for a Journey 
>f any length it Is absolutely essential to give each man a 
fomfortable amount of room. For an overnight trip sleeping 
tars are, of course, desirable, but tftey are generally not obtain- 
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able In sufficient numbers, and If a targe command is to be j 
move*} the use of sleeplDg cars malces tbc troop trains nndulT ( 
long and heavy. Whenever men are to sleep during thej 
Journey the assignment to cars should be on the basis ol not^ 
more than one man to a seat ; It must be remembered that itl 
soldier's equipment takes up a lot of room. i 

91. Before a command eutrains the entire train should be 
thoroughly Inspected ; and if there is any reason to fear that tM 
locomotive or the cars have been tampered with, the lnspectii4| 
officer should be accompanied by a thoroughly competent ralb^ 
road man. He should make sure that the cars are reaeonabM 
clean, that the toilets arc in good condition, that Qie lights am 
working, and tliat the cars have been freshly watered and iced^ 
Each car sliould be clearly and conspicuously marked with Q4 
designation of the unit which is to use It, and the numlKr oi 
men assigned to it A couple of runners to guide unit com4 
manders to their proper cars will often save much time and 
confusion. The men should he carefully counted as they est 
train, and as soon as a car has its allotted quota, soitries shonUI 
be posted at the doors to prevent anyone from entering or leaf* 
iDg without proper authority. After the train has started therri 
should be a second check up of the men, to make sure that d4 
unauthorized persons are aboard. The train dlsdptine sbonl^ 
be ^mpte, hut strictly enforced. The men should he requiraf 
to ke^ Che cars clean, and, above all, well v^itilated ; even id 
cold weather it will do them no harm to ride In their orercoaa 
with the windows open, whereas a long journey to close, foul 
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ir Will leave man; of them In bad shape for their wort No 
le sboold be permitted to leave his car without permlssioD. 
' the officers have seen to It that plenty of newspapers and 
igazlnes are avallahle, the jonmey will pass far more quickly 
Id tbe men will be greatly aided In fighting oft Incipient nerv- 
oiess. 

112. The frequent suddenness with which troops are ordered 
entrain for emergency duty Js in danger of Interfering with 
toble arrangements for messing the men while on the jour- 
t It Is not always possible to have even an emergency ration 
My prepared; and cold, condensed food, while unquestionably 
bin can live on It if he has to, la a poor substitute for real 
pis for a man who Is, perhaps, going Into imminent danger 
I the first time in his life. With a little time to spare, it Is 
^rally possible to make arrangements whereby troops can 
adequately messed while on tbe train; and even when tho 
te Is very short this matter should rectdve the careful atten- 
t of the responsible officers. If a dining car can be attached 
tbe troop train, the kitchen facilities thus provided will 
Te admirably for beating coffee and soup. It is often possl- 
1 bj telegraphing or telephoning ahead, to have supplies of 
■dy-cooked and hot food meet the train at stopping places 
tg the route. Another and a highly satisfactory method of 
Btlng the demand for hot food, and particularly for hot 
t(e, is by using large thermos containers, such as the 20- 
■oQ Insulated cans used for milk. These will often suffice 
Brely for a journey of not mora than 12 hours; and even for 
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loDger oDes tbey are of great utility, as they caa be refilled il 
advantageoua poiots. The wlae unit cominnnder, fcnowtng tbM 
If bis men go bungry the responsibility is his and his only, wU 
have such containers or otiier means for messiug bis meo whli 
in transit always available for immediate use, 

98. It Is esBeotial to remember that wliile the military «■ 
trol of a troop train is completely in the bands of the con 
manding officer, its operation Is normally in those of ttie ral 
road company. There is oftrai a serious temptation to interfrt 
In this respect : to insist on speed without regard to scheduW 
and In various ways to expect the train crew to do tbin^ 
which, as experienced railroad men, they know are wtm) 
Most oiflcers understand but vaguely the complexities of a gre< 
railroad system, and If, through Ignorance, they compel the di 
location of schedules, they are exposing both tbelr own men an 
travelers on other trains to the risk of collision or wreck, t 
the good will of the railroad men can reasonably be conntett 4 
It Is far better to leave the actual operation of troop traiJ 
wholly to their knowledge and Judgment. If, on the other barJ 
conditions are such that the train crews may not be wholly ni 
able, through eltber Interest or fear. It Is essential to have t^ 
operation of the troop trains under the Immediate direction i 
a man who knows his business. Most commands, and parties 
larly National Guard commands. Include at least one proM 
sionai railroad man, competent to direct the running of traid 
In accordance with railway regulations. Here again It Is w« 
to pick out such a man ahead of time, no that h*may famlliartt 
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bimself with the conditions tinder wblcb In an emergency he 
might suddenly be called upon to work. If sncb an officer is 
available and Is detailed by the commander of the troops to 
assnme ^neral charge of preparatlous for rail transportation, 
bis work In periods of quiet may prove of the utmost value 
vtaen tbe time for prompt action haa arrived. 
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VI. TACTICS. 

&i. The general prludples governing fbe tactical use of troops 
Id the service of military protection, or in what Is more epedft- 
cally termed " riot duty," have already been ouUined In coddpc- 
tloD with the training essential for Bach duty. Briefly sunt 
marlzed they are as follows: 

While tactical principles have been found to remain esseo 
tlally unchanged, the precise method of their ai^Iication in an! 
kind of warfare depends on existing conditions, such as the tef 
rain, the nature and strength of the enemy, the mlsEdon of tt 
troops, and the llmltatlODS placed upon their freedom of artlm 
by laws, customs, and opinion. 

The tactical methods approved for troops in ordinary wartu 
are not applicable without alteration to riot conditions, bectU 
(a) the usual terrain is city streets instead of open connirf 
(&)the enemy is nnorganlzed, often In large part unarmed, U 
more or less indlstlncuishable from noncombatants ; (c) U 
mission of the troops is preventive and to maintain order, iK 
to defeat the enemy In battle; (d) law, custom, and pubU 
opinion absolutely demand that the work most be done vlt 
the minimum of bloodshed. 

The whole basis of modern tactics, as modified by the Worl 
War, is fire superiority obtained by lat^iBlve artillery prepsn 
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Ion, the lufantr; forces on both sldeti beEni; in more or less 
itrenched positions, followed by an advance fecllitnted by the 
fdltery barrage and b; rifle and machine-gun Are, and a final 
Hack at close quarters with bayonet and grenade. Nothing 
t this. Id view of the differences just stated, 1b directly ap- 
Uceble to riot conditions. 

With fire tactics thus necessarilf eliminated, except under 
main extraordinary conditions, tlie fundamental problem is 
I evolve an attack which will have plenty of power and at 
K same time conform to the laevltable conditions. Such an 
^ck can be found only In some variety of shock action. 
The attack Is the basis of all successful tactics, In riot duty 
\ elsewhere. Defensive action can never of itself produce 
jpory. Even If trot^ are engaged In the apparently de- 
nsive work of guarding property they mast be prepared to at- 
Ife a threatening crowd and not merely wait to resist aggres- 

Disorderly crowds, In which Instinctive fear of the law still 
^valls, must be disdnguished from mobs. In which such fear 
U disappeared ; and since every mob starts as a crowd, and 
let disturbances do not ever get beyond the crowd stage, 
jptical success depends In most cases largely on the evolution 
' an attack which, while conforming to the requirement for 
Jch duty, will effectually disperse disorderly crowds, of what- 
J*r sizf, and deprive them of any opportunity to develop Into 
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95. It follows from the foregoing summary of tactical pi^ 
dples that the attack In riot duty must of necessity be geneni 
a haod-to-hand affair. Against this It has been frequen 
argned that troops should not be allowed to come In close c 
tact with rioters If It can possibly be avoided oq the grm 
that, at close quarters, they are in danger of losing tbe ! 
vanti^es of their dlsclpUue and superior mobility, and of M 
overwhelmed by numbers. The danger Is unquestionable, I 
with Qre tactics virtually eliminated, holding them at a dials 
from the enemy is like telling a Are department to put on 
conflagration but on no account to venture near the fire. Tw 
must either shoot or flght hand to hand; practical esperie 
has demonstrated that the latter Is what always actually I 
pens. The chief object of training for riot duty Is to teach 
men to fight at close quarters without loss of dls^ptine. 1^ 
shock attack must be that of a dleclplined unit, and It shouli 
hard and powerful enough to make further flghtins nine tli 
out of ten unnecessary. It is only when troops allow th 
selves to be thrown on the defensive that hand-to-baod flgW 
becomes a menace to disclplloe. 

96. The first requisite for success In riot tactics Is pw 
action. More lives have been lost in riots because of delay i 
hesitation than from ail other causes put together. DeW 
bringing the troops on the scene gives the crowd a chana 
become a mob; hesitation in employing them vigorously] 
soon as they appear destroys their beat weapon: thdr wm 
influence on the crowd. Winthrop, in his " UlUtar; U 
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nd Precedent," has put the case clearlj* from the l^al stand- 
Dint: "It is better to anticipate more dangerous results by 
lergetic Intervention at tlie inception of a threatened breach 
I the peace than by delay to permit the tumult to acquire such 
KUgth as to demand fpr its euppressslon those urgent measures 
Uch should be reserved for great extremities." If the troops 
ID be brought into action before the crowd has had any chance 
>deve1(^ its potentialities for violence aud can either prevent 

from forming at all or can quickly disperse it before it has 
ne any mischief, the battle is won ahnost before It starts; If 
e crowd lias already reached the menacing stage before the 
tops get to it, but if promptly and vlgorouslj^ attacked the 
lancee are that this Immediate display. of the offensive spirit In 
IB troops will teach all disturbers of the peace a lesson they 
111 not soon toilet 

67. Anticipating disorder at the beginning of any disturbance 
k of course, more the affair of the dvU ttian of the military 
ptfaorlties. If the troops are not ordered out in time, they 
itorally can not forestall trouble. Often, however, the advice 
F oOcers is sought on this subject ; and In any prolonged tour 
f duty occasions are bonnd to arise in which the commanding 
Beer has it in h!s power to prevent trouble from starting by 
imply getting his troops on the scene of action promptly 
nough. The essentially preventive mission of troops In the 
brvlce of military protection, already Insisted on, makes " get- 
K there first " a cardinal principle of riot tactics. With an 
*H«lent intelllsence service, a commanding ofllcer can estimate 

183346°— 20 7 
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with considerable acouracy tlie proper times and places for ton 
BtalllDg violence and preventing the fomiatlon of disonierlj 
crowds. For example, a muBa meeting of malcontents, Indw 
trial Workers o( the World, "direct-action" radicals, bet 
headed strikers, or any other gronp of txitential trouble mabffl 
mar, at any time, prove the first step In the forruation of a dkIi 
The mere fact that such a meeting is being held should, in anj 
period of local unrest, be a warning that trouble may follow 
It is not always expedient or practicable for the civil anthoii 
ties to prohibit such meetings, but If conditions have bee 
such as to warrant the calling out of troops all meetings lU 
these should be closely watched, particularly with a view I 
forestalling trouble when they break up and the people attew 
Ing them come out on the street Then the sight of a fe^ 
squads of soldiers, though it will doubtless lead to jeers go 
abuse, will send the timid and half-hearted members scurryin 
to their homes, leaving the bolder spirits without support, an 
consequently impotent to start trouble. The Indoor meeting I 
the chief originator of the outdoor disorderly crowd, which i 
In turn the parent of the mob ; and since the fact that soch i 
meeting is to be held Is generally made pubUc In advance, 0» 
commander of the troops has an opportunity to be beforehairi 
with the crowd — an opportunity the neglect of which may cofl 
dear. In like manner it la o safe guess that in a strike oi 
industrial disturbance crowds will form, If not prevented, at M 
near the localities chiefly affected, and particularly at certaiai 
times, when the nonstriking workers are entering or leaving. 
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■owds form naturally Id alt cities at points wbere traffic Is 
Qgested, especially In the " rusb hours." By carefully Btady- 
; the local sltuatloD, the commanding officer caa generally 
1 where and whea he can forestall possible disorder br tha 
Bmpt use of troops. 

98. If a disorderly crowd has actually formed, the principle 
prompt action still ranalns In force. It most always be re- 
mbered that the transition from a relatively harmless crowd 
a murderous mob may be accomplished in a very few min- 
is, and is most likely to be brought about by one or two 
n^essful acts of violence. Prompt action In this case Is sim- 
' an application of the old tactical principle of attacking the 
bay when he is at his weakest Crowds are cowardly and 
Ehout real unity, made up in large part of mere spectators — 
ItiDg material for the mob spirit to work on— but In the be- 
Inlng perfectly harmless. The leaders, the real source of 
tager, are rarely in the front ranks, as is commonly supposed ; 
p are far more likely to be circulating through and In the 
IT of the crowd, awaltii^ their opportunity. Genuine leader- 
b at this stage Is conspicuously absent, and it is this fact 
It gives the disclplloed tro<^, Immediately responsive to the 
ill of their commander, their greatest initial advantage. The 
ibtle change whereby all this advantage may be lost may 
ine about almost In an instant. An apparent weakening of 
e forces holding the crowd In check, even though it may he 
It momentary, may suffice to bring about the transformation 
Dm crowd to mob ; a single piece of audacious violence suc- 
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cessfully carried through; two minutes' harangue by a flerj 
leader; the appearante on the street of a coiisplcuans i 
hated figure. It is the business of the military commander, bf 
pronipt action, to see that this change does not take place, ftr' 
the formation of a mob means bloodshed and destmctlon before! 
the fear of the law is restored to Its proper power, 

99. If delay Id bringing troops to the scene of action is baili 
hesitation in nstng them for the attack the moment they ga 
there is very much worse. Nothing else creates contempt tm 
military force so strongly as a dl^lay of hesitation. Pre' 
sumably the soldiers have been sent out to do something, aoi 
If they do not proceed Instantly to do it the crowd sizes tberf 
up as onwllling or afraid to act In a recent riot a NatloDii 
Guard company was attacked and eventually disarmed by thl 
rioters simply because, on approaching them In column squad^ 
It esecuted " Squads left," and halted in line. Had it advanced 
steadily without halting, its leading squads deploying at doubU 
time, the crowd would unquestionably have broken and fl«l 
Delay In the presence of disorder is a confession of weakneal 
on the part of the commandite officer, and is so felt alike it 
the crowd and by his own men. While he Is strengthening tM 
resistance of the enemy, he is lamentably shaking the nerves d! 
his troops, making them lose confidence In his courage and! 
their own strength. The commander must formulate his plan! 
of attack before he comes close to the disorderly crowd, mos* 
stick to It, and, above all else, must get down t 
out the least delay. 
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100. In thns'^ttiDg down to bnHineas, and remembering tbat 
tbe cardinal principle of tactics Is to attack, tbe commander of 
tbe troops mnst invarlablr ke^ before bis mind the two words 
never bluff. It delay has been reaponalble for the largest num- 
ber of dlaastera in riot duty, blnff baa nnqnestlonably been to 
blame for the most tragic of tbem. Herein Ilea tbe greatest 
.weakness In the nse of ordinary Infantry arms and tactics; 
against a disorderly crowd the rifle In Itaelf la necessarily some- 
thing of a blnff. Tbe crowd knows perfectly well what the rifle 
.can do, but It seldom or never believes that the order to fire will 
.be given. It thinks ttie troops are making a mere parade of 
.force, wblch the commander will not dare to make good in 
,actlOD. It is all very well to argue that under such circum- 
stances a Toll^ should be fired in order to teach the crowd 
Uiat the troops mean business ; but an officer who has to reaurt 
to slaughter In order to prevent bis blnfC from being called has 
fut himself in a terrible position. It Is certainly better to Are 
than to do nothing, and sometimes a prompt volley Is, In the 
long run, the most merciful way out of a bad bualnesa; bnt If 
file troops are property prepared to do tbeir work swiftly and 
vitbout opening fire, victory can generally be wcm without any 
loss of life. 

101. In many States the laws speclflcally forbid even the Issue 
ol blanb cartridges to troops on riot duty. The officer who per- 
mits the issue or use of blank cartridges on such service Is, 
(^ostmcttvely at least, guilty of deliberate murder. Tbe Im- 
prcssloii a discbarge of blank ammunition Inevitably makes on 
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a tniwd 1r one that can be eftaced only by volleys of bullets; 
it Is bluff In its most disastrous form. The same prindpie ap- 
plies to flring in the air or into the ground. Once let the crowd 
believe that you do not dare to fire exc^t to make a noise, and 
you will have to kill a number of them in sheer self-defense 
before you are through. It la an absolutely safe rule not to 
open Are unless It ia absolutely necessary and to cease firing 
the moment the absolute necessity has passed, but in the Interim 
to Bhoot straight I>esplte laws and orders, experience has 
shown that many officers fall to understand the full signifi- 
cance of this matter ; blank-^jartrldge voiles and shots flred into 
thi' air are still heard of every now and then. Anyone who has 
doubts on the subject should read the story of the Astor Piaco 
riots and see what happened when Gen, Hall ordered his 
to Are a volley over the heads of the mob. Fifty avoidable 
casualties, a score of them deaths, were the immediate results 
of that order. 

102. The tendency of officers to threaten a disorderly crowd 
Is another example of patent bluff. A crowd may properlj 
be ordered to disperse, although as a rule the appearance ot 
the troops renders the order quite unnecessary, and it la far 
better to avoid all appearance of delivering a harangue; bot 
it Is manifestly absurd to tell them what Is going to happen 
to them If they disobey. An officer should not show that b^ 
admits even the possibility of disobedience. Omerally, too, 
the threat is of somethine which will be carried out only In 
part If nt all. To quote one authority,- " Never threaten to d" 
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logs that yoa do not iDtenil to do, or that ^nu can not do, or 
at yoa know would be Illegal if yon did do tbem." To put 
more Mmply, do DOt threaten at all; act. Remember that 
i crowd, nnlees It has reached the rlolent moh stage, flnda 
: greatest strength In Its fancied Immunity from extreme 
tasures, and ita strength will t>e doubled if It catches yon at- 
nptlng to bluff It. The same -principle applies to most of the 
Bcs and devices which have been from time to time suggested, 
ch as the use of steam rollers, fire hose, smoke from tar 
rrels, and the like. There are times when sucb expedients 
ly be Of valae particalarly against crowds, bnt as a rule 
sy will not work against mobs, and will simply excite reaetit- 
mt and contempt The troops are there to use force; unques- 
inably they have tt, and the crowd will quickly judge whether 
not they have the nerve to employ It Complex and elab- 
ate formatioDB are generally open to the same objections : 
ey are more than likely not to work, and they give the crowd 
ason to feel ttiat the troops are sidestepping the direct use of 
rce. There are, Indeed, rare occasions when a bluff is abso- 
iely Decessary in order to conceal a lamentable lack of 
rengtb; but In such cases the commanding officer merely has 
course to a second tactical blunder In order to cover up tlie 
fects of the first and worse one of b^ug caught In a moment 
' real weakness. 

103. This su^ests a third tactical principle. In addition to 
lose of prcnnpt action and avoidance of bluff: It Is of the 
(most Importance tu have and to u!h> plculy of men. False 
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ecoQom; In men during the opening stages of a disturbance 
been responsible for a lot of trouble. " Never send a boj 
do a man's job" Is an excellent nile to remember, and a 
orderly crowd Is always a man's Job. It Is not necessary ap 
advisable to tbrow tbe largest possible number of men Into 
flrst attack; bat when a disorderly crowd has formed evoi 
soldier who can possibly be spared from other duties should U 
on the ground in tbe front Hue, In support, or iu reserve. (M 
the same principle, no subordinate commander sbould ever bi 
tate for a moment about asking Cor reenforcements wh^ieva 
he thinks be needs them. Some ofScers have a wholly miatakei 
Idea that this Is a sign of weakness; the real proof of weak 
nesa Is the vanity which leads an officer to risk his men's llv« 
in order to make a grand-stand play. If no reenforcements ar4 
available the officer must do the best he can without thenK 
but when things look threatening, he has not done his fnl 
duty by the men under him until he has put the responslbltit] 
up to his superior. This applies all along the line, till It reacha 
the authority by whose order the troops are placed on duty. It 
is safer, wiser, and cheaper to keep 500 men on duty for a 
week, and get the trouble over and done with, than to maintaiii 
a couple of bnndred on duty for a montb. i 

104. The problem of getting from the point of Initial moblUn' 
tlon to the scene of action depends for its solution, of cours^< 
largely on local conditions. It is, however, a safe general role 
never to march when truchs are available, unless the distance 
is exceedingly short. S|ieed and mobility are alike of great 
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sine, and trucks meet these requirements admirably. It often 
Appens that tbe first trouble Is experienced at tbe armory or 
ther mobilization point ; a crowd may bave formed tbere, balf 
uions, half desirous of preventing tbe troops from coming out ; 
te experience of the Sixth Maryland, In Baltimore, dnrlns 
ke railroad riots Is an example. There is, of course, no excuse 
w any trouble at such a point; the trot^is are presumably in 
teity of force, with excellent fire positions if they need tbem, 
•d It Is manifestly their business to clear a wide area In front 
1 and around the building before anything like a column of 
iw^ attempts to march ont Tbe Brat duty, indeed, of a 
mmatidtng otBcer as his men begin to assemble Is to send ont 
Irong patrols to keep tbe vlclaity of the assembly point clear 
(crowds, whether hostile or merely curious. A strong line of 
■Iguards will make both Ingress and egress safe and easy at 
•r time. If trucks are used, the patrols can open one or more 
Mys for them, and generally can enable them to get away wtth- 
W the slightest molestation. 

106. If trucks are used, it Is important to have the column 
teceded by an automobile or llgbt, open truck carrying an ad- 
>nce party, and this, in turn, may be preceded by a point on 
> motor cycle. A couple of automobiles may also be used to 
■dvantage on ttie flanks. If the men are properly trained, they 
■Q deploy from tbe trucks In a very few seconds, but It Is 
nportant that they should always be assured of these few sec- 
■ixls by having the advance party in a position to give tbero 
nrning of an Impending attack. If trucks are fired on by 
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enlpers from hoiisHopR or In alli7H. they have n much heltw 
chniife of boIhr through without casntilties on a burst of spwrt ' 
than a marching column, which Is peculiarly espoaed to attacks ( 
of thlB sort If. however, the troops must march on foot, ad- ' 
vance, flank, and rear guards should be maintained. Tbei 
flanlt guards are particularly important, as It is their dnty to| 
watch the housetops and windows on the sides of the street^ 
opposite to the flanks on which they are marching. Alleys audi 
Btreet crossings must always be watched carefully ; it is weBl 
to have this done by the advance party, which takes posaessloH 
of each crossing as the column advances, and, if necessarnl 
stmAB a scout or two far enough to make sure that no dangeH 
is concealed. The march should be, so far as possible, on un-' 
frequented streets, with the minimum of traffic, and particoJ 
Iftrly without street car tracks. It has often lieen argued than 
marching troops should nse the sidewalks in preference to ttafll 
roadway, but In practice this seldom works well. If the street^ 
are at all crowded, the column Is likely to have to push Itsl 
way through a mass of pedestrians, and, in any ease, whaH 
the troops need above all Is plenty of room for a quicic deployJ 
ment In any direction. If the crowd is really threatening, theT* 
have no business to be marching In column anyway, but should' 
advance in a series of deployed section waves, clearing the 
street as they go. 

106. Old regulations were full of strange su^estlona regard- 
ing the street column and other delusions connected with march- 
ing troops on rl<)t duty. A recent publication (August, 1919) 
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itTs to the street column and the tiqnare as " arohaio forma- 
MS that are nnsulted for combat, and have been omitted from 
e Infantry Drill R^ulations since 1904." but it then proceeds 
describe them in great detail. As a rule, the street column 
clnmsr, waeleaa, end dangerons. It prevents a quick and 
hdlve d^Ioyment and pnts fully half the meu where the; 
t ratlrely useless la the event of a sudden attack. It belongs 
the same category as the formation suggested In another pub- 
atlon for protecting flanks at street crossings, whereby, with 
« battalion advancing In column of companies, the leading 
BpBny ezetrntes a complex platoong, riffht and left turn. Of 
h It may simply be said that a company which can march 
Ihie on a city street, or a battalion which goes Into action In 
kimn of companies, had better keep out of riot dnty altogether. 
qMiiments with elaborate special formations are almost dls- 
faous and should be avoided. If the streets are reasonably 
Mr, the troops can best march In ordinary column of squads, 
kh advance and flank guards ; or, if sniping Is anticipated, 
es can nse double platoon columns, one on each side of the 
^flway. If the troops have to make their way through hostile 
bwds, they should do so In some deployed formation, such 
la series of section waves, or with a section or platoon wedge 
the head of the column, and strong flank guards. Even for 
arching prisoners under guard through the streets, the street 
hinin and square are weak, as the men are not deployed, and 
nse<|uently are In a poor posltinn to fight. In siuch a case the 
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sttoet ehfmld be cleared ahead of the advancing trcx^ts, ui 
the crowd oever permited to reach the flaalcs at alL 

107. In approaching a crowd, either by truck or od foot, 11 1 
Important to keep always well Informed as to what is going M| 
a certain amount of personal recrauolBsance is IndispensaU) 
and this should be supplemented bj reports from scouts, bta 
In and oat of uniform. The safety of the approach and 1 
direction In prqwration for the attack alike dqiend on tbls a 
fomiation. If conditions are such that more troops are necdi 
before an attack can be launched, this fact should be deta 
mined, and the column halted, before the troops have <xa 
within sight of the crowd. On the other hand, if the attack! 
to be delivered at once, the commanding olQcer should iaa 
exactly where he Is goirtg to strike, and how he will dlstribd 
his trotqis, so that he can deploy them and besln action nil 
tlie minimum of delay and confusion. At no time Is the servfl 
of Information more eeseotial than during this period of ti 
approach. 

108. If bringing the troops to the scene of action InvolTea] 
Journey by train, a new set of problems is InvoUed. The n 
eral prlndples covering the use of troop trains have alread 
been outlined (pars. SO-83) , but in twproachlng any point wtte^ 
disorder exists or Is appr^ended, q>ecial precautltHis must II 
used. If it is knovm or suspected that troops are on tbe irai 
attempts are likely to be made to delay or enn derail tH 
trains carrying tliem. If the troop train is a large one, or pn 
ceedlng iu two or more sections. It is well to send ahead » 
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mgfne with a single flat car, carrying a snfllelentl; strong ad- 
rsDce gnard to clear the track and rout any small bands of 
narauderg that may be found. Each en^e may also push 
ibead of it a single flat car with a few picked riflemen. The only 
ate mle, however, is not to ran so fast as to be unable to 8t<^ 
II time If an obstacle Is slf^ted on the track ahead. It sbonld 
K remembered tliat outside of city or town limits the danger 
D tnx^ trains Is practically conflned to attempts made on the 
rack, by bomb or obstacle ; the menace from attack by rifle Are 
ir otherwise is rdatively slight Within city limits, on the 
iHier band, and particularly In train yards and at stations, the 
koger Is Just the other way. Troops hosed up in cars are in 
he worst possible position for flghting, and when the train Is 
iDDnlng slowly, or has come to a standstill, they are exposed to 
uiDost any kind of an attack. To guard against this, detach* 
bmts should be ready to detrain Instantly at every stop In 

bbly hostile territory, covered, if necessary, by rifle Are 
the train Itself, and establish a strong tine of outguards 
nOdently far from the train to ke^ everyone at a safe dls- 

tThe same precautions should be taken when the whole 
and Is to detrain, and all crowds, whether hostile or 
iwcely curious, kept well away. There are cases on record In 
thlch, through failure adequately to cover detralnment, the 
teldlers were seized and disarmed by the mob, one by one, as 
Oiey emerged from the ears. Whenever possible it Is advisable 
10 stop the troop train and get the men out of it at some dls- 
lance from the Hcene of disorder; as the mob is almost certain 
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tu be wateblng the railroad Rtatton, UiIb adOs the advantage of 
surprise to tbat of safety. Even so, and witb no hostile force' 
anywhere in evidence, it is essential to deploy the first men to 
detrain as a covering force for the rest. Commanding officers' 
should be ander no Uluslons as to the potwtlal seriousness or 
afblrs at this stage; any effort forcibly to prevent or Interfere 
wltli the detralument of troops is a quite sufBclent justiflcatlon 
of an order to fire. A volley wUl seldom be needed ; a U^ 
sharpshooters or a couple of riot guns will generally suffice to 
lieep the crowd at a respectful distance; but, cost what It maj, 
the commanding officer must get his men safely out of the train 
and fM-med for action. 

109. Mine-tenths of success or failure in riot duty is deter- 
mined by the character of the Initial attack. If it Is prompt, 
vigorous, completely successful and attended by no uanecessarj 
casualties, the chances are that there will be no more serioOE 
trouble; the disorderly element will have learned its lesson and 
will have acquired an unshakable respect for military force 
It Is at this point, therefore, that the tactical Judgment of Uh 
commanding officer Is most severely tested. He must decide, 
brst. whether the situation demands the Immediate use of fire 
power or whether he can handle it through shock action. U 
be determines on the latter, as he normally will, he must select 
the best point for his attack, plan the disposition of his trot^is, 
communicate bis Intentions to tats subordinates, get bis men 
deployed, and set the attack in motion. Above all, having ile- 
ciiled on a plan, he must stick to It. Indecision Is hopelessly 
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emorallzInK nn<l Kenernlly nipnnsi thst the men are left etand- 
ig round In slgbt of tbe cmwit and dolnj; notblne. Failure to 
ct promptly and to carry out (he plan adopted creates the very 
ItnaUon the troops are supposed to prevent; It Invites the 
incatlon of crowds, curious to see what the soldiers will do. 
nee the troops have come within sight of the crowd tlie at- 
Kk should be launched without delay, and carried through 
ttbont hesitation or change of plan. 

110. In determining the point of attack, two points are to be 
■wmbered : First, that surprise Is a great asset ; and, second, 
»t a flank attack offers the best chances for quick success. 
liprtse Is generally of value only If it is coupled with speetl, 
H should always be sacrificed If It involves any material 
lay after the troops have been observed. Its best appllca- 
^ Is ttarouKh so conducting the approach that the opening 
tack, in full force, strikes the crowd from an unexpected 
>ele. If a surprise attack can be delivered on either flank 
f the crowd the result Is almost a foregone conclusion. It 
^nld be remembered, however, that the flank of a disorderly 
fown or mob Is determined not by the direction in which It 
W happen to be raoving or fedng but by Its shape. This Is 
' because a crowd changes direction with perfect ease ; its 
nnt may become flank or rear, in the literal sense, at a 
■iinent's notice. Its shape, on the other hand, changes much 
"Ofe slowly. Ordinarily a street crowd has two short sides 
M two long ones. No matter how it may be facing, the short 
Hm are far stronger than the long ones, partly because pres- 
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sore aeatnst tiUter one of than is miBted liy tbe entire length | 
of tbe crowd, and parllj becans^ if tbe oowd starts to mora - 
En a bodj, it will almost alwajs do ao with oae or otber of Its 
sbMt sidea In advance A ooinl not in atriid motloii, tbos- 
fore, can hardly be said to iMve any rear at all; It has tw» 
potential beads— tbe two abort stdes— and two flank& Tb^ 
bet tbat it may be faciiis to one of tiMiae flanks does not elte^ 
the tactical sttnatloo, exc^A to so^Est that the flaiilt awi]^ 
from which It is bbdng is flie best ixdnt of attack. 

111. Baring detenu ined tbe direction o( the attack, tbe con^ 
m^niiiTig office wHl make tbe necesaiy disporitioii of bU 
troops. SnniortB and reserves are jnst as eaaentiai in riot taM 
Uca as in any other fonn of comlwt and most be provided fo| 
at the ontaet. Tl>e sfqqiorts may take the form of a d^pleymeol 
tn depth, the sivportlng lines advancing In tbe same formaQo* 
as the attacking part;, or they may be held in any convoilHif 
formation, ready to deploy aad reenforce tlie flrat UneL The n( 
serve, which should always be strong In Are power. In view o4 
a possible disast^ to tbe attacking line. Is tbe cammander'l 
onlf means of inflaemdng the comae of the acti«Mi once Uie Q^ 
has fairly started. It slmnld always be strong enough to deliveij 
a crashing blow, and shonld be hdd out ontil the commander U 
convinced that he can not win a deci^ve rictory without usHm 
it If it is suit into acdon, the first owortonity to organlw ^ 
new reserve most be promptly seized. Both supports and n\ 
serves eliould be prepared to act rigoronsly U the first UiM| 
needs reeDfoicements ; additional strength shonld never he dolei 
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Mrt In driblets. In shock action If the advnnce Is checked, what 
Che front Hue almoat invarinbly needs is renewed impetus, which 
Mn best be given bj a new and powerful Hne charging at full 
ipeed into the gape, and by sheer weight and momentum driving 
Ibe whole formation forward. As for the formation of the 
Ittacklng force, It will be largely determined by the amount of 
ipaoe available. If the attaclc is launched along an ordinary 
Bty street, and a battalion of troops U available, the leading 
inmpany may constitute the attacMng unit, deployed In a series 
If section or platoon wedges, with the second company in sup- 
Nirt, and the third and fonrth In reserve. It is here that the 
hlnlng otttllned in paragraphs 85-44 will prove of the greatest 
nlue; speed and precision In the deployment of the attacking 
hit will have an enormous moral effect on the crowd and will 
hable the commanding officer to get his attack started without 
•elay. If the commanding officer's dispositions are carried out 
IKthout confu^on. the crowd ts quite likely to break and run 
Kfore the attack has had time to strike home. 
' 112. The purpose of the Initial attack Is, normally, to scattgr 
ike crowd, which Is menadng only as long as It Is uulted. 
htere may be secondary purposes also, such as the capture of 
Iwtaln ringleaders or the protection of persons or property from 
iireatened or actual violence, but the chief object Is almost 
i^ays simply to break up the assemblage. For this reason It 
1> a manifest tactical blunder to cut off the crowd's retreat; 
*hen the object Is to make them run away, It Is absurd to 
Tfevent them from running to any good purpose. Herein lies 
183345°— 20 8 
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lo iaia ii ii.ia «>(«cr <r4i«!nc«. CVanvnctT- if tbe attack htQ 
lij^ udodje <>f a kc^ £*^k. i±i« <j««d baa tHi> ponrthh- oppai 
lODiir to rat. anl Hnmg isdan^i^tfa to do so. in «Uff««il 
■.i.t^f'iDs. i^t-^iTTiw: a nwd aad tb^ M^mr^ag its fral 
taoiLc [arceiD'Tal is ataKia alwar* sMeea^AI, piwided tbe anf 
lafTtK aii'l tv>«n«a kerp ibe icar *rf tke attacklBg Une alMl 
lUTel; etear. li ■» dwir dtuj to ««c that tke Aral-line troofB at 
lyft Farroaiidt^: aitm a «f«vd pMs all aramid an; bod; < 
tnHK*-. no inart«r aitat its fiae. it is a awc alcn that flome o> 
tuiK bluDderPd badljr. It is safe Mtooch to drtre Into a crowd fl 
ilui ijans of it are od two »iles of the trw^R, or even <hi tlini 
iiiKl tbe riroc««e of 9i>Uninc a crovd mwnllr Involves Jnst tbi 
l/ut nlways tKe rear most be kq*t safely cor^red. A unit whi« 
fijid* Itself eurruuiMltHj, fur iriMtev«' ifiasoo, aboold waste n 
time in fl^itine its way out (o a positian irikNe Its rear is pH 
tMtMt OiicratiDF OD inlcrior lines is ainant always advantagi 
uiw to tlie force whicb is nnnterlcaUT tbe weaker, and in rid 
■luty thifl ai^lies isvariably to tbe troops. Utere are aeldol 
en'ragti of them to smroond tbe crowd ; and tf thty were to al 
tempt It, as by a doable OankinfE attack, they wonld simply 
prevent even the ttmld members from raimini; away and woaM 
Bctnally force them to flghL Pnrthermore. U alMrs ao de- 
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Kiapei that it waa neceesar; to opea tiie, an 'enTeloplng or 
double flank attack wonid expose tlie troops to their own cross 
fire. It IB far more effective to work from the Inside out and 
to split the crowd at the first attack, the supports and, at need, 
Uw reserves coTering the rear of the attacking force. 

U3, When the crowd Is not encountered In the city streets 
bat In some open space, such as a park, freight Tard, or 
(ommon, the protection of the rear and also of the flanks of 
Ibe advaDCing line becomes of even greater Importance. In 
almoBt every case the commanding officer should select a base 
iDd drive the crowd away from It, bis supports maintaining 
9ie line betweo) the attacking party and the reserve. A crowd 
pthered in an open s^ce Is generally far tees compact than 
|De of the same size collected In a street, and thus the pressure 
ft any given point being less, deployment can be at considerably 
^der Intervals, and Che wedge can be much more flattened than 

tthe street. In any open space particular attention should 
paid to such features as detached houses, sheds, freight cars 
ID sidings, or anything else which may afford shelter and snp- 
lort to sectioas of the crowd. Such features may be taken care 
H by detacluiients from the supports used as " moppers up." 
la goieral. If the crowd In an open space Is dense, it Is better 
to vUt It and dif(»erse it piecemeal ; If tt Is not compact, it 
i> better to sweep It in one direction, using a long deployed 
Uoe with strong supports, thereby disposing of the whole crowd 
It once. In such an attack the supports can normally take 
ttre of protection to the rear, bat since the crowd has mucli 
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greater moblltty than It has on streets^ the flanks mnat be 
strongly covered, preferably by men armed with shotguns or 
equipped with riot ammunition. 

114. Assuming that the opening attack has succeeded tn break- 
ing up the crowd, the next object o( the troops Is to keep all its 
parts moving. It Is obviously futile to go to all the troable 
of d1q>ersing a crowd merely to give It the opportunity of re- 
forming again somewhere else; Experience has amply demon- 
strated that there Is relatively little danger to be anticipated 
from groups that are kept constantly moving, particularly if 
they are kept going In one direction. The principle Is exactly 
tliat ot a " one-way " street. In which congestion of traffic is 
avoided by keeping all rehlclea moving in the same current 
More will be said of this ander the head of "Administration"; 
it Is here necessary to refer to it simply as the tactical phase 
Immediately following a successful attack. Within narrow 
limits troops on foot can keep the crowds thoroughly broken 
up and in constant motion; this, however. Is the ideal time for 
the use of strong motor patrols. (See pars. 136-138.) If ttie 
commanding officer is holding In reserve a number of carloads 
of troops, he can use them as cavalry are, or used to be, em- 
ployed after the ^lemy's forces are broken. 

113. During or immediately after the first attaclc It may be 
advisable to make one or more arrests, and sometimes the ar- 1 
rest of certain leaders Is one of the prime purposes of the at- 
tacli. The question of making arrests Is, In general, adminlB- 
tratlve rather than tactical ; but sometimes the prompt arrest 
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Vt Qie right person will be eaough of itself to produce a- vie- 
tNj. ' Qen««U7 this la not tbe case, and It should never be 
too hopefully counted on; the arrest of a leader, while It may 
tm/ a dlsorderely crowd. Is far ntore likely to precipitate a 
free ^^t, unless It Is ^mply an Incident of the troops' attack. 
If a man In a crowd of any size is to be arrested, It la well to 
use a full squad In wedge formation for the work, as a rescue 
Is almost certain to be attempted. The squad should plunge 
Into the crowd at top speed, the corporal seizes tbe culprit, and 
the wedge executea to the rear, moroft. The corporal and bis 
, ptlsoner arc thua covered by the two flanks of the wedge. It 
llbe movement Is ezecut«d as rapidly aa It ought to be, the 
chaoces are that the arrest will have been made and the prisoner 
conveyed safely away before the crowd fully realizes what 
has happened. 

116. The principles whidi have been here stated regarding 
,t]ie attack presuppose that the Immediate commander of tbe 
troops has been ordered to disperse the crowd, and that no 
material restrictions have been placed upon his actions by 
blgher authority. It sometimes happens, for one reason or 
uMtlmr tiu>t an attack in full force can not at once be made ; 
lb« officer In Immediate command may, for instance, be limited 
by bis orders from his superior, or from the civil authorities, 
to the performance of a more or less defensive duty. The fact 
that this generally involves a tactical blunder does not, of 
tourse, Justify tbe olilcer in disobedience; he must do what he 
Is told to do as well as he can do It, knowing that he will have 
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to use bte own Judgment if arTelrs take an unexpected torn 
for the worse. He may, (or example, be told simply to bold » 
crowd in check, either on the sidewalks to leave the roadway 
clear for tradlc, or at a distance from some threateoed point 
For such work a deployed line of troope 1b generally weabN i 
than a series of fairly strong patrols, and, preferably, motor , 
patrols. If, on the other band, a sidewalk is to be cleared, 
pushing the crowd Into the street, the diagonal formation sap- . 
plies the most efficacious means. In any case the officer lb 
command must be reedy to deliver an instant attack If Ite 
sees that the temper of the crowd is. not likely to permit him : 
to carry out the orders he has received. 

117. It has been said that by far the greater part of the usoal 
disorderly crowd Is made up of mere spectators. Many of these, . 
to be sure, are quite capable at any moment of taraing Into , 
violent rioters, but for the time l>elng they are apparently ^ 
harmless. In them, however, lies much of the confidence of the , 
real leaders, who know how hard it Is for any officer to order | 
an attack on such people; they count on immunity for them- , 
selves becaase most of the crowd they are leading has beoi i 
Eu'lty of no actual crime. Worat of all, nearly every disorderly ■ 
crowd Includes a considerable namber of women, and often i 
children as well. It 1b a common occurrence for vromen in the 
front ranks of a crowd deliberately to invite an attack, know- , 
lag how the sympathies of a certain large element In the com- 
munity will be affected ther^y. The situation la exceedingly 
unpleasant, but th«e is absolutely no help for It. Women wlra 
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join In snch crotrds know that they bave do bnsfoess to be 
there ; the preeence of troopn t» enough to warn them that vio- 
lence may be expected. So I&t as possible, of course, women 
and children must be saved from the consequences of their 
own bad Jndgtnent If they remain In the path of the attack, but 
they mnst never be permitted to prevent the troops from accom- 
pUshtsK their purpose. The law makes no distinctions as to 
sex In holding guilty every person who remains at the scene of 
a riot after having been warned to depart thence. 

lis. In directing an attack by shock action, the commanding 
officer must carry It through on the lines he originally laid 
down unless conditions so change as to render other tactics 
absolutely necessary. He may have utterly misjudged the 
strength and temper of the crowd; shots may be fired at bis 
men as the advance progresses: he may find, In a word, that 
be must shift suddenly from shock action to fire tactics. He 
should nev^ make snch a change if he can possible help it, and 
yet be ehonld always be prepared for It, keeping his reserve 
ready to bring Its fire povrer to bear In case it Is absolutely 
required. In so doing he must remember that his own men 
are likely to be exposed to their comrades' fire, and conse> 
qaently ahould try so to locate his reserve that if they have to 
open fire their field will be clear. A position on the fiank will 
generally meet the requirements: sometimes a body of sharp- 
shooters may be sent to occupy positions on commanding roof- 
tops, whence they can shoot down Into the mob without endan- 
gering the lives of their comrades. In any case the reserve 
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xbonld DCTCr be so located that its fire 1b conqilet^ masked. ' 
III this connectlaD it is wortti wliUe to call attoitloa to ■ fonna- ' 
tton for riot attach seriously advocated in iMte textbo<A on tbe i 
subject, simpt)' to show wbat abenrditles resnlt from a £bI1dr ' 
to dlstingulsb clearly b^ween tbe conditloDs of shock and o( I 
fire actloD. The formation is described as fallows : I 

"A sufficient force to extend from bnildlng Uoe to bnildUigl 
line sbould advance steadily, presaitiDs a row of advasced I 
bayonets toward the mob, * • • A second force, or reserve, i 
should be deployed three or fonr [wccb in the rear of tbe first 
line, with pieces fully loaded and lotted; this bod; beli% h^ in i 
readiness to fire through the intervals of the first line Sboold 
that body be threatened with defeat The Intwrala between 
men in tbe first party shonld be do greata than is necessary." i 

This fonnatiM), in an attempt to cranbine two utterly nnllke { 
tactical principles, would make practically certain the killing ot , 
some of the first-line men by tbe fire of the second body it It I 
Bhonid come into action. It can not be too strongly insisted «d ' 
that, BO long as diock action is employed, fire power must be 
held absolntdy in ab^ance; if the momoit for opening fire 
arrives, the m«i mnst have a clear field, and all sbock action 
must absolutely cease. 

119. There can be do absolate rules to determine wb^i Qk 
resort to fire power Is justifiable; Tbe matter has repeatedir 
been thrashed ont In tbe courts, but only to reach the concln- 
siOD that tbe matter Is fundamentally tactical, not legal. Ann; 
Regulations specifically state that " it la purely a tactical qiK*- 
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Ion In wbat mann» they [troops] shall use the weapons with 
rbldi they are armed — whether by fire at muafcetry and artU- 
ery or by the use of the bayonet and eaber, or by both, and at 
'hat stage of the operations each or either mode of attack diall 
e employed. This tactical question will be decided by the Im- 
Kdlate commander of the troops, according to his judgment of 
he sitnatlon." Legally, rifle fire Is JosttBed <a) when troops 
ire attacked, in order to save their llvefl, under the generul 
aw covering jnstiflable homidde; and (b) In order to qneli a 
nob which can not otherwise be dl^tersed, provided a felonious 
letlOD baa been committed, or clearly will be committed if the 
nob 18 not scattered. Rifle fire is never Jnstlfled In law when 
be acts committed by members of the crowd amount only to 
nlsdemeanors, even though the command to fire be given to sup- 
tort the authority of military orders lawfully Issued. It Is 
iDstitted In preveuting the rescue or escape of a felon, but not 
Itat of a person arrested for a misdemeanor. Substantially, the 
(nestlon is simply one of fact; the immediate commander of the 
Toops must make his decision on the spot, and take the conse- 
inetices. If he flres needlessly, he may be guilty of man- 
ilaugbter. If not of murder ; If he does not Sre when be ought 
to, he may be equally gnllty, from a moral standpoint, of the 
DorOer of his own meo. 

120. In general, the nse of firearms against the troops will be 
the determining factor. Many writers have claimed that stone 
throwing JnsUfles an order to Are, but the facts hardly bear this 
out. Most stone throwing is desultory, the culprits being more 
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or less concealed In the crowd, sc that a volley would be moil 
unlikely tx> get tliem; the best answer Is a sharp attack. 01 
course, however, stoue throwing may assume such proportions i4 
to justify fire in self-defense. The situation with regard to tM| 
nse of firearms Is somewhat parallel ; one or two stray pyM 
shots do not, es a rule, warrant volley firing, tboogb they fnlUJ 
Justify an order to sharpshooters to try and pick off the oil 
fenders. If, on the other hand, any considerable part of tlidt 
mob Is Htmed with rifles, shotgnns, or pistols, and shows o4 
slightest propensity to use them, the most merdllil way (4 
dealing with it Is by one or two volleys, promptly fired and wefl 
aimed. While each situation must be Judged on its own merfnl 
It may be said, In general, that there are three conditions fnlli 
Jnstl^Ing the order to fire when on ilot duty: (a) An attack od 
tro(^ endangering their lives, whether the assailants are usli4 
firearms or not; (b) a felony, actually committed or manlftstQl 
about to be committed, and under snch drcumstancee that flrf 
action alone can prevent further felonious acts; (o) the general 
use of firearms by the mob, either to resist the troops or for aojt 
other unlawful purpose. Only the immediate commander ol 
the troops, on the scene and at the time, Is qualified to deter^ 
mine whether or not one of these conditions exists, and it IM 
therefore absolutely essential that his orders should never abso^ 
lutely limit bim as to the amount of force to be used. ' 

121. If fire action must be used, the commanding officer's oo-' 
Ject should be to get the thing over with as quickly as possible.' 
He should not delay or hesitate, but should act promptly raicei 
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lis sure that his action 1b full; warranted by conditions. The 
■ns have held that the iDnocent must be given a dbance to 
eape before Are Is opened ; bot if resort to Are action is really 
rtlfied, it Is more than donbtfnl whether there are any Inno- 
■t persona. In the legal sense, present B; remaining at a 
ti which ha^ reached so violent a stage th^ have rendered 
Bmselves guilty. The action of the troops in preparing to fire 
generally In itself enough ot a warning. At such a point 
tK should be no threats, no attempts to deceive the mob as to 
ket Is int&ided. Threatening to fire and then withholding the 
Aer, or firing over the heads of the mob, are about on a par 
(h the positively forbidden use of blank cartridges. There 
mid be no desultory shooting ; the firing should be by volley. 
i by command only. The aim should be low, particularly if 
rrlce ammunition and battle sight are used. If possible, riot 
pa or rifles with " guard " ammunition should be used ; it Is 
Mber necessary nor desirable to kill many members of a mob, 
(Vonnded man being just as discouraging to his companions, 
f the time being, as a dead one. Except In relatively open 
Vatej, it is seldoqi that fire ts opened at even midranges ; the 
ndltlons determining the order to fire are such that, as a rnle, 
ican be given only after the troops have come within a couple 
'hundred yards or less of the mob. This fact makes service 
nmnnltlon doubly undesirable; and while "guard" amrannl- 
ni la very much better, the spreading short-range fire of ahort- 
irreled riot guns is by all odds the best of alL 
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122. Tb9 ose at baywi^s against inobs, as distinct &o^ 
^rowda, ia, of cwnrse, « tactical matter to be determined by tin 
iQHuediate roaunaiider at the troops on the basis of conditliM 
actually eslstlus at the moment. As a general thing, tiowerer^ 
the euiplo^uent of the bayonet is to be avoided. It is lerf 
effpTtlw than rifle fire, less easily controlled, Jns^ as dangero^ 
to the tuob, <uid far more so to the troops themselves. The soi 
dior, and particularly the civilian soldier, who will bave i^ 
dlltlculty whatsoever in squeeslhg the trigger at tbe signal ■ 
commence tlritig Is quite likely to turn actuail; siclc vrhen lie bit 
to thrust his bayonet Into the body of a fellow tovmsman. If I 
bayonet charge is pushed home, the casualties will be as nume^ 
oua and as se\-ere as U three or four volleys had been fired, d^ 
to mention the fact that some of the charging men are pretQ 
sure to he brought down by stray Bhots. Of course, there i 
alwa>-s the chance that the terrifying spectacle of en advancfs 
line of bayonets will of Itstif be eoon^ to scatter the mOb, b« 
in such a case it is probable that a vigorous charge witboa 
bayonets flsed n'ould have proved cqualty effective. Ezpeiiena 
has conclusively shown that mobs are not ^s much afraid 4 
bayonets in tlie hands of National Guardsm«i as they ought tl 
be; they regard them in the light of threats and blnfEs ratbd 
thau as intensely dangerous weapons. Once again. It is a safB 
mie to distinguish sharply bet^veeu shock action and flre action j 
if conditions do not warrant opening fire, they equally preclodj 
the use of the bayonet except In the hands of well-trained m^ 
who are adept at thrusting for the arms and legs and less vuM 
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Bible perts of the body. When condlttraia are sadt as to 
InsUfy me Are order. It Is far better to shoot and be done 
iltbtt. 

323. It Is commotilir argued that, even when rifle fire Is used, 
• mob should be attacked on two sides, but as a rale this Is 
(tiller practicable nor wise. The condlttona which lead to the 
nunand to Are are gaierally such as to demand Instant ac- 
|» and to preclude any chance (or complex movemeats. Even 
1 tbe opportunity Is given, a combined attack shuts ofl one 
pone for the flight of the mob, and thereby tends to make Its 
Bistanee more prolonged and deeperata Moreover, as a rule 
ire la no real trial of strength when rifle Are Is resorted tor 
f mob is almost certain to break after one or two volleys, if 
p aim Is good. The object of the commander who determines 
femploy rifle fire Is to demonstrate Instantly and Impreaslvriy 
}f immense enperiority of the troops over the mob. Compll- 
Hed tactics will not accompli^ this nearly as effectively as a. 
f-ple fire attack. A combined frontal and flanking attack may 
f exceedingly usefnl when shock action alone la dt5)enijed on. 
It tbe terrible killing power of flrearma, particularly when 
pd against disorganized and exposed masses of people, sug- 
Itts the simplest form of attack aa the beat, 
J24. An esoeption to ttils rule should, however, be made 
Benever the ni<^ has fortified Itself behind barricades or bas 
t any other way found adequate cover. If a barricade of 
ly real strength has been thrown up, the troops should Imme- 
lalely resort to fire tactics and should seek positions whence 
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ttaelr fire will enfilade the obstruction. A etralght frontal it 
tack on a barricade should alwajs be avoided If possible. Ttai 
troops should be kept well under cover, and the object slumM 
be to render the position untenable as quickly as possible. TbSt 
can be done by an enfilading fire, as has been suggested, or ^ 
rifle fire from elevated poaitlMiB, such as roof tops. It can 1^ 
done still better by well-directed high-angle fire, usli^ rll 
grenades or trench mortars. It is for just such em^rgencM 
that grenades and mortars should be always available; th< 
may save scores of lives. An ordinary barricade is practlal 
useless against high-angle fire, whereas if it is so located Uh 
It can not readily be enfiladed It can make a lot of trotible ft 
troops armed only with rifles. The employment of tanks again 
barricades has recently been suggested, but the tank neei 
infantry support, and while It could, of course, easily doncrili 
a barricade the chances are that the supporting infantry wou 
suffer materially during the advance. The tank as a weapi 
for riot work has not yet proven entirely satisfactory. Its ij 
pearance in Cleveland during the riots n^ May 1, 1919, seems I 
have attracted far larger crowds than it scattered. Its a| 
pearance at Hopewell, Va., depopulated the town, the rlote 
taking to the timber. It can, of course, opai a road tbrooi 
a mob, and it can crush down obstructions; but this Is aUx 
the extreme limit of its usefulness. If a barricade is to I 
forced, the trench mortar provides the ideal means for doing a 
125. The machine gun baa been more talked altout than a^ 
other weapon In connection vpith riot duty, and yet, In til 
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[Inited States at least. It has practically Dcver been used. Tbe 
reason Is dbvious: all the obJeCTlons that apply to the use ot 
tide fire against crowds and mobs apply with multiple force 
to the employment of machine guns. The machine gun Is the 
troopa' last argument, the final reserve which should always be 
Available and which it sliould never be neceasary to call upon. 
fbe normal fuuctloas of the machine gun in war are to facili- 
tate movement and to prevent movement; In riot service Its use 
t largely confined to tlie second of these. It is the great 
tcfeuslve weapon ; its mere presence Is generally enough to 
iFstraln any mob from action. If a building Is to be guarded, 
i street to be kept clear, a niob to be kept away from any 
^ven point, the machine gun will do the business. Its value, 
berefore depends largely on the skill wltb which it is located 
It must have a clear field of fire, in no danger of being masked 
^ movements of troops, and it must invariably have a strong 
Ntantry support Never, under any circumstances, should any 
hrt of a disorderly crowd be permitted to come close to a 

tichlne gun in position ; everyone sbould be kept at a respect- 
I distance. If machine guns are mounted on light trucks, 
lelr moblllt; renders them doubly useful, but also doubly hard 
b protect; the truck carrymg a machine gun should t>e closely ' 
hcompanled by another loaded with iufuntrymen. The moral 

fert of a machine gun Is enormous, wherefore a successful 
ck made on one by the mob would be correspondingly dls- 
Wrous. 
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12G. The vital tblog to remembsr in the tactical bandllng a 
machine guns for riot service la that the mob must never bl 
permitted to thinit that the weapon Is being displayed slmid 
for effect, and will really never be used. There Is great dangi 
In parading machine guns conspicuously on occasions wbeD tbei 
is no reasoDubie lllieiihood of employing them ; the cro'wd I 
quick to perceive the element of bluff, and to develop an attitn^ 
of contempt which may lead It to x>eriious extremes. The m 
chine gun should, therefore, ije kept strictly In reserve, and I 
little in evidence as possible, except when and where it ' 
obviously Intended for business. For example, when troops a> 
approaching a crowd or mob the place for the machine grxns i 
with the reserve or at most with the supports, even If fire actM 
becomes necessary the machine guns should not be bronght ffl 
ward If it can possibly be avoided. On the other bant]. If 
tlireatened building Is to be protected machine guns may 1 
conspicuously mounted so as to sweep the approaches therel 
If they ore eo mounted, and an armed mob approaches, OH 
must be untiesitatingty used ; a single burst of Are may t 
quite enough, but if the mob is not tau^t that the guns al 
there for a deadly purpose there will be far more lives la 
in tlie long run. Again the cardinal rule of riot tactlca appllei 
Never blufC. 

127. Among the various methods often suggested for dealU 
with mobs, as distinct fran diaorderly crowds, the twe of ft 
hose appears ofthand one of the most attractive. A powerfl 
stream of water la not a bad offensive weapon for the momoi 
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It ft Is e^ierftU; InconcluBlTe aod merely postpones the final 
mfllct. It will scatter bd. ordinary mob qnlchly enough, bat 
I soon as tbe rioters set reasonably dry tbey will renew 
Kdr activities with a much Increased contempt for troops who 
Hort to such weapona Moreover, If It falls at the outset, as 
saHnetlines does, or If the hose lines are cut. It will merely 
farlate the mob and render more difflcult the work which will 
Ire to be done with the rifle. Troops on riot duty are mucb 
Itter oS if they stick to their proper weapons. Incidentally 
le ojse of fire hose may have the disastrous effect of inflaming 
e mob with bostlUty against tbe fire department, and thus 
imper and endanger the firemen in the performance of their 
loper dotlea. It must be remembered that arson is one of the 
def occupations of any mob, and that the troops may have 
It only to fight the mob but to protect the fire department in 
Utlng out conflagrations. The race riots tn Omalia in 1919 
iHBtrate this vividly. Lines of hose are, of coarse, extremely 
Unerable, and there Is do possible way of guarding them except 
f clearing the «itire area from the hydrants to the scene of 
B fire- U a building has been set on fire, and the mob re- 
Klns near It, rifle or machine-gun fire should be used wlth- 
It the slightest hesitation If necessary to drive the rioters 
ir^ and give tbe flie department a chance for unhampered 
Ition. A few truckloads of troops will suffice to cover the 
Iproach of the fire apparatus. Once the mob has been driven 
icb, strong patrol lines, with machine gnns commanding the 
OBt important approaches, shouli^ prevent any nnantborlaed 
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X^erson from coming anywhere near the hydrants or lines m 
hose. There Is absolutely no use In trying to deal gently w!tl 
a mob which haa once started on a career of arson ; the feloci 
actnally committed Is sufll<4ent warrant for the use of an 
degree of force which may be necessary, and prompt, vlgonw 
measures are pretty sure to prove In the end the most merdM 
128. As a special phase of mob tactics the prevention of lyiK* 
logs InTolvce certain peculiar problems. Whenever a lynchM 
Is attempted there can be absolutely oo question as to ui 
amount of force which the troops are warranted In employiiw 
the felony is so manifest that the problem Is purely a tacttflj 
one. If the prisoner Is still in Jail, and not in the hands .of tl 
mob, the mission of the troops Is essentially defensive, but tlM 
should not for this reason permit themselves to be attacked. I 
considerable space should be cleared all round the Jail, and tS 
main avenues of approach covered by machine guns. Groia 
forming near this gnardcd area should be sharply attacked tat 
broken up; If a mob is to form, It should be compelled to do a 
at a considerable distance, and, If possible, should be attacMl 
and broken up long before It comes close to the point of danei4 
It often happens that a prisoner Is held for days and even we^ 
with feeling running so high that a military guard Is necessai4 
all the time. In such a case the essential thing is to break m 
instantly all groups, even those of only three or four mn 
forming anywhere near the jail, and to be prepared at any tin 
to attack and disperse a mob congregating at a distance, n 
on the other hand, the mob has surrounded the Jail b^ore (Ml 
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|roap8 arrive, it must be InunedEately scattered, wltb rifle fire If 
fecessaiy, and thereafter kept from re-forming by the prompt 
jlqiersal of all groups In the neighborljood. It is frequently 
fKessaiy to remove tie prisoner from the jail, in order to trans- 
lort him to some other place of confinement. Before this fs 
(ooe all gToupe in the vicinity should be dl^tereed, so far as 
jKslble, by vigorous attacks. The prisoner should be k^t so 
^ as possible out of sight and conveyed In a closed car, a 
l^ngly supported skirmish line sweeping the street ahead of It, 
■d strong flank guards on each side, prepared to attack sharply 
foDg any Intersecting street or alley. The column should never 
put to be assailed, and should carry on whatever fighting may 
C necessary as far as possible from the prisoner and his Inmie- 
fate gaard. It the sltuatloa Is reversed, and the prisoner lias 
^dy been captured by the mob before the arrival of the 
(oops, the immediate problem Is, of course, to effect a rescue. 
jifle fire la practically useless for this puixK>se, and the only 
^ce of success Is through a sharp attack, with bayonets fixed 
I neceasai;. & small guard, with bayonets ready, should in- 
Ntly close round the prisoner, the rest of fhe troops being 
IKd to drive the mob away. After the first attack. If it U sue- 
^ul. the object should be to get the prisoner imder cover wlEh- 
|>t delay, and to keep the fighting at a considerable distance 
pita blm, A mob bent on lynching Is generally so aavags that 
ply an unquestionable demonstration of force, and of the 
kops' readiness to use Instantly Just as much as may be re- 
tired, will qneU It 
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129. A frequeat episode of riot dnty when mobs have fonned 
or are immlnoit iB the protection of public or other buildup 
Manr riots, for example, have centered aroond Jails in wM 
crimiDals were confined; the object of the mob has sometliM 
been to kill the prisoners, and sometlines to rescue them, but iq 
either case the task before the troops was to protect the bciid' 
ings and those within them. It can not be too strongly insisted 
on that the proper place for goarding a building ia ontside (d 
it ; an Interior defense should be resorted to only when netea 
slty absolutel}' compels It The reason for this is clear enouit 
troops shot up In a buildlDg are inevitably thrown on the deloj 
slve ; it Is almost impossible for them to attack ; And tbey mui 
leave to the enemy the full choice of conditiixis for fighting. Tl« 
power of initiative Is an enormous advantage, and a command^ 
who coops np his men within four walls foregoes this advantaj 
from the start A building in a city can best be protected H 
blocking off all the adjacent street Intersections, with inachii| 
guns so mounted as to command the main aveunes of approadj 
Strong posts across each street, always on the far side of U) 
crossing, so that their supports can ^ve each otber mutnl 
assistance, should keep all unauthoriEcd persons at a safe dl^ 
tance; If groups begin to form within eight of the bolidU 
guarded, they should be promptly scattered. Adjoining a«j 
near-by buildings, particularly those with commanding windo* 
or roofs, must be carefully watched ; if not included within !)■ 
cleared and guarded area, sharpshooters must be held in reed 
ness to open fire at the first evidence of activity by salpera i 
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a rule, it la more economical In the long nm to clear at least a 
fall cltjr block, and, If the bnildinf^s facing on the cleared 
streets have back entrances on alleys or other streets, to guard 
these as well. If the situation is acute, barricades may be used 
to stren^rthen the outpost lines, and certain streets ma; be fur- 
ther "blocked off by the use of barbed wire. It is always essen- 
tial, however, to leave sufficient free passage so that the troops 
can easily get out for an attack; notlilng is more dangerous 
than to destroj' the off«isive ^irit of the trot^ts by compelling 
them to adi^t a purely defensive plan. 

130. 'Diere are, of course, times when an interior defense 
most be undertaken; the only real excuse for it is lack of 
suffldent troops to establish adequate exterior posts. An 
Interior defense should always be regarded sloiply as a tem- 
porary expedient, pending the arrival of reenforcements, and 
the commanding officer should seize the first opportunity to get 
his men outside. Wh«i a building or Inclosure must be 
guarded from within the doors and windows, particularly on 
the ground floor, should be strongly barricaded, except that one 
or two doors should always be left available for sudden egress 
on the diance of a counterattack. Loopholes Aould be pierced 
at conomanding points, care being takai Co see that they are not 
so lo<w that they can be need from outside, and yet not so high 
as to leave dead spaces close to the walls. The object should 
be to see that no point near the building Is sheltered from the 
defHidera' fire. Sharpshooters on the roof, particularly if 
there is a sheltering cornice or parapet, can do much to hold 
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off an attack. In case there Is any danger of the supply ol 
water, electric current, or gaa being out off the defenders 
should arrange for a reserve supply of water In tanks or pails, 
and should have plenty of candles or lamps. One of their first 
cares should be to see that they have enough food to stand a 
siege of two or three days; Fire extinguishers form ad Im- 
portant part of the defensive equipment. An Interior defense 
almost always means virtually a siege, the prompt raising of 
which by the use of strong reenforcements is the paramoant 
duty of the higher authorities outside. An officer commaoding 
a force of any considerable size should always bear this fact 
m mind and never permit so large a part of his commaiid to 
be caught in or around a building that the remainder is un- 
equal to the task of reeculng tiem. A relatively small guard 
and a strong reserve outside ready to strike the mob In fiank 
or rear, will afford far better protection tiian a much larger 
guard which Is In constant danger of being surrounded. It must ■ 
be remembered that trouble is moat likely at night aoder 
cover of darkness, and thus for any kind of a defense search- 
lights or floodlights should be Installed promptly, so that the 
area under close guard will be well lighted at all times. 

131. If the problem is one of attacking, not defending, a 
building, everything depends on the probable strength and de- 
termination of the defenders. If they are w^l armed and 
desperate, and the building is solidly constructed, the occasion 
is one for artillery, or, better, for trench mortars. Some- , 
times, however, machine guns will do the work. If mortara 
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are not available or can not be used, the best alternative Is to 
MtUe down to a sl^e, atarvlng the defenders out or cutting 
oE tlidr watw snpiriy. Tbls method Is slow, but It is sure, and 
its saves casnaltles. Local conditions will determine what 
DiDat be done In each case ; the main thing to bear In mind la 
tbat rlfte fire alone will not shoot resolute defenders out of 
» strong built house the doors and windows of which have 
been barricaded. If explosives can be used, it la sometimes 
possible to blow up all or part of the building; occasionally It 
on be set on fire, A well-handled mortar, however, will do the 
business very quickly, and the troops are not likdy to suffer 
■Dj serious losses when cleaning up after it 

132. Ad attack on a fortified bulldtng Is much less frequently 
tequlred than <Hie ou an ordinary building in which a group of 
■rmed rioters have taken refuge. In such cases rapidity of 
attack is all important ; once begun, the advance should never 
fee allowed to stop. The Orst step is to surround the house, 
keeping careful watch on every possible point of egress. If the 
toof can be reached from adjoining housetops, the attack 
ihould begin from the top and work down. In a large building 
fhe attacking party should be careful not to scatter too much, 
but should operate as a unit. Two or three good axes may 
prove of great value if locked doors are uiconntered. If the 
koase la Isolated or can not be approached with good cover, 
■faarpshooters should protect the advance, watching every win- 
dow from which a shot could be fired. The troops should ap- 
proach a bouse on a city street from the right, keying close 
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to the wall, 30 that tbe occupants will have to lean out of tlte 
wladowa to shoot at tUem. Wbea tbe eDtrance must be made 
from below, it Is often advisable for the attacking party not 
to wait to Investigate the downstairs rooms, but to leave ■ 
guard at the entrance and proceed at once to the attic or root 
and theu worb down floor by floor. An attack on a building, 
whether fortified or not. Is always dangerous ; the commanding 
officer must det^de whether the defenders are weak enougb 
to make the risk of a rush worth while or whether to wait for] 
mortars or explosives to demolish the building. In estiuuttingj 
the situation, be must balance against the danger of a msb 
attack, the risk of b^ng himself attacked in rear by the triendaj 
of tbe besieged if be delays too long. If the bolder course oHersI 
a reasonable chance of prompt success, he wUl^probably do welh 
to adopt It, I 

133. It frequently happens that riotous disturbances inrtdTM 
attempted Interference with traffic, and that. In cooaeiiueaicatl 
oue of the chief duties of tbe troops la to protect railways, streel 
car lines, trucks, or busses. The tactical problems Involved Id 
work of this kind are peculiarly bard to solve, for tbe reason 
that the field of possible action Is so widely spread out. Tha 
history of the great railway riots of 1877 provides scores ol 
object lessons In the difficulty of adequately guarding railway! 
property; and the same trouble, on a smaller scale, la euH 
countered In any traction strike. If railroad traffic la 
threatened, the service of protection involves three distinct 
tasks : The guarding of stationary property, such as offices, sta' 
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lona, freight yards, Eoundbouaes, etc. ; the protection of trains 
gainst attack; and the patrol of the right of nay. No one 
i these three functions can eafelr be n^lected, for each directly 
iffects the other two. Owing to Uie great extent of the duty 
has Involved, It Is absolntely necessary from the outset to 
Mablisb clear geographical limits to the territory within which 
be trocqps wlU undertake to afford protection, and to make these 
Imlts such that the available force will have a reasonable 
kance of success. An uhdne dispersion of effort wilt result 
n snch a weekenlug at the critical points as will invite disaster. 
134. The ^otection of the stationary property of railroads or 
iher common carriers la, as a rule, simply a matter of having 
■OBgh men. It proceeds normally in accordance with the gen- 
ral prindplee already laid down for guarding buildings. The 
ICadons, rouDdbooses, frtii^t sheds, and other buildings must be 
nmptly cleared of unauthorized persons, and strongly guarded 
kom the outside; if disorder has started, or aEq>ears Innnlnent, 
he immediately neighboring streets straald be likewise cleared, 
kchine guns may advantageously be used to command the 
Uef approaches. Nine-tenths of the failures and disasters 
ftlch have followed the efTorts of troops to protect railway 
toUoDs and similar buildings have been directly attributable 
ft the attempt to guard them from tt)e Inside. Bouodhooses 
re particularly important, above ail at points where trains 
Utomariiy change engines. Train yards are often difficult to 
rotect, owing to their extent, and also to the fact that parts 
( thent are often none too welt lighted at night. If the rolling 
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stock In the yanJa can be collected as close together as possible. I 
with Bearcbllghts or floodlights upon It, the danger of saccera-l 
ful attack will be greatly lessened. In a large city it is oftoil 
quite impossible, with the numtier of troops normally available^ 
to establish adequate guards at all the points likely to bM 
threatened in time of disorder affecting the railways. In sodii 
a case It la unwise to try to cover as many points as pos^blri 
with small posts ; the most Important places should be 8tronglj4 
guarded, and a very strong and mobile reserve, with trucks fo^ 
quick transportation, should be held at a central point. Jt 
situation lilie this makes clear the Immense importance of ut 
adequate service of information ; the troops can generally inoi4 
a good deal faster than a mob, and If the commanding offlnd 
gets prompt and accurate information he has every onportunlly 
to throw in his reserve wherever it la moat needed. < 

135. Guarding the railway right of way and tile trains movini 
on It Is another matter. It must always be remembered th4 
troops on trains, aud particularly <m passenger coaches, are in a4 
exceedingly bad position. Their great need is for mobility, wbldl 
is absolutely denied them if they are cooped up on cars. A' tnSi 
is In relatively little danger while it la In motion it the tnudi 
IB kept clear. The trouble almost always b^na only after 1| 
has stopped. It followa that commanding officers should b( 
vE;ry cautious about using their men as guards on board tralnri 
The; may send a few sharpshooters, or a few men armed wit! 
pistols and riot sticks to maintain order In case trouble start! 
among the passengers, but they should recognise that thtM 
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1) foDction Is to provide protection for tlie trains white tbey 
« at a standstill, and from the outside, not from the ini^de. 
■11 Bton>lng places are adequately guarded and the tract Is 
KfoUy patrolled, the trains are not likely to suffer much 
«n Interference. The patrol of the track can best be nanaged 
elose cooperation with railway employees who are thoroughly 
■iUar with such work ; if possible, such employees should do 
I setual inspecting of the track, bridges, culverts, etc., with 
'troops furnishing them protection. An engine with B steet 
I car attached may be used for carrying a patrol over the 
dc to be watched, but if the track Is paralled by a highway, 
kr patrols are very much more etFectlve. Two or three 
M trucks with small detachments of troops can guard a con- 
irable stretch of track, provided the road runs reasonably 
If it. It Is, however, often necessary to establish fixed posts 
fridges, tunnels, and similar points where observation Is 
Injlt Such posts should, whenever possible, be established 
ttnongh away from the point guarded to keep trouble makers 
I safe distance. 

Bs. In the case of a street railway, conditions are. In general, 
iar to -those affecting the protection of steam railways. The 
Nr plants and car barns must be strongly guarded, the right 
^y patroled, and the cars protected. The patrol of the 
Hu is, In general, simplified by the fact that they run on 
Idty streets, with the result that motor patrols can be moat 
Inively used. It is well to have always In reserve one or 
ff trucks equipped for wrecking operations and particularly 
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for removing obstrncdonB from the tracks. If a tra<^ anywbef 
is r^wrted blocked, tbe seriousness of the sltuatioii must not b 
underestimated; the mob Has probably been wsltlag for Just end 
an opportnnlty, and It la not only necesaar? to get tbe obstructl^ 
off the track but to send Instantly to the scene a large enood 
force to deal eftectlTely with a dai^eroua mob. As for gnan 
Ing the cars themselves, the ess^itlal thing Is to do it alw^ 
from the outside. Pressure Is frequently brought to bear j 
have details of soldl^s ride on each car. In a dty with, say, % 
cars operating such a program, allowing for reliefs, woald (^ 
for not leas than 2,000 soldiers, and It Is safe to say tbat n^ 
tenths of them would be utterly useless. Twenty rapidly n4 
Ing motor patrols. Involving at most a couple of bimdred i4 
will prove inflnitely more effective. Id 12 hours 20 sacb patil 
would easily pile up an aggr^ate mileage of 5,000 miles | 
more, which is a sufficient Indication of the thoroughueBs nt 
which they could cover the entire length of tradi to be guardf 
Moreover, while trouble makers are on the lookout for guai 
on cars and know perfectly wdl how to deal with them, havl 
them at a hop^ess disadvantage, they are very quickly 4 
couraged If every few minutes they see an automobile fnlli 
soldiers and have no Idea how soon tbe next one may turn 4 
It can not be too stronf^y emphaslaed that In any distorbai 
affecting a street railway tbe Brat object of the troops must) 
to prevent tbe cars from being blocked. The moment a ca^ 
held up trouble will start ; but as long aa the tracks ar« 1 
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(Den and the care run Dorniall;, anch disorder as there may be 
win be trivlaL 

137. The motor patrol Is, Indeed, the answer to most of the 
problems of military protection at times when violence Is antlel* 
pated rather than actnaL It has already been pointed out that 
Bine-tenths of any such tonr of duty la occupied with purely 
fterenUve work. Often the troops are ordered out on a general 
Oueat of trouble, although no spedflc outbreaks have anywhere 
^ecnrred. In that case, and also throughout the entire period 
ft any prolonged disturbance, the matter of patrolling Is of the 
ptmost importance. Disorder starts and spreads with alarming 
fapidlty, and In a lai^ city there is no telling where sporadic 
pses of it may occur. The cmly possible way In which the 
pN^ can adequately cover their allotted territory Is through 
BO extensive system of patrols, maintained night and day. This 
i> tme above all when, as is frequently the case, the possibilities 
|br disorder are not closely centered ; triien, for Instance, as In a 
flee riot, an isolated act of vloleuce may be the signal for mob 
jKUon. The ordinary open touring car will hold just the right 

Ember of men for an effective patrol: four men be^des the 
ver. Such a patrol Is large enongh to make an arrest, dis- 
Nrae a small gathering, guard a prisoner, send a messenger, or 
|>pnt up a hard fight it It has to. The foot patrol, by comparl- 
m. Id slow, weak, and inefflcient, and should be used only in a 
few crowded sections where an automobile might find Itself 
Hocked. It Is often well to supplement the motor patrol system 
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b; the estabUshmeDt ot pickets at carefally selected points, eaiA 
picket havlQg a truck or two at its disposal, so that It cm 
promptly reinforce any patrol within its district which mas 
telephone or send tor help. 

138. I'he motor patrol, properly used, has a double function: 
it serves to prevent or to check Incipient disorder, and it ea^ 
plies the commandlnf; ofhcer with first-hand Information. Fo^ 
both reasons the proper routing and scheduling of motor patrol^ 
Is of great Importance. A patrol should normally run by mK^ 
with a clearly specified section to cover, and should report t^ 
stated iDtervals. Every effort should be made to see that tli^ 
Hitlre district Is periodically covm^ and that points wbeH 
trouble Is expected are visited constantly. If all the men bavt 
bad proper training In reporting what they see and hear, tU 
Information sent In by the motor petrols will give the command 
lug officer, through his int^igence s«-vlce, a clear and accural 
picture of all that Is going on. The mobility of such a patrd 
gives 4 men the potential strength of 40, and even if a bi«I 
has formed, the moment It is broken by Infantry attack tit 
motor patrols can advantageously be brought into action, pM 
forming the ftmctions ol cavalry in completing the victory H 
keeping the enemy in fiU^t 

138. This suggests the actual use of cavalry In the service 4 
military protection. On this point there are many oplmiohs, bM 
on at least one phase ot it everyone Is agreed : mounted iM 
must never be used unless tbey, and above all their horses, aq 
highly traine<l. Effective as mounted troops undoubtedly are | 
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breahlDg up mobs, if tbiuga go wrong their emplofment la Utely 
to prove disastrons. 

140. In concluding this survey of the tactical features of riot 
dntf It is well to Insist once more on the absolute and onTary- 
Ing necessity for discipline. In the face of overwhelming num' 
bera, and often with an Intensely hostile sentiment dominating 
I considerable part of the population, the troops' snccees d^jenda 
Irst of all on the one dominating quality which makes them 
Wdlers. Discipline Is nine-tenths of tactical success in riot 
hty ; and well-disciplined troops will accomplish their mission 
Ken if the plan of action be thoronglily faulty. 
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ni. ADMINISTRATION. 

141, Officers commanding troops engaged la tbe eerrlce of 
military protection necessarily have a greater or less amount 
of administrative work to perform. If martial law has been 
declared, or if the civil authorities, although retalolng tbe seiU' 
blance of autliorlty, are really too weak to act, then the adminh 
tratlve duties of the military may be exceedingly heavy. If On 
civil machinery of government has not been seriously dislo- 
cated, the officers will have little more to do than to attend U 
the usual military routina In most cases, however, the troop 
will flDd themselves virtually in charge of police arrangemenU 
and their administrative functions, outside of those which relat] 
solely to themselves, will largely have to do with reguiatloDi 
for the proper and effective policing of the district in whld 
they are operating; To a great extent these adminlBtraUn 
duties and regulations are closely connected with tactics, tliel) 
object being precisely that prevention of disorder wbl^ u 
has already been been pointed out. Is a prime purpose Of all mill 
tary protection. 

142. The first care of the officer In command of troops on riol 
duty, in so far as he may have taken over the police admlnla 
tratioQ, is to Issue such Instructions as will be most likely tc 
prevent the formation of dangerou» crowds. The tour of dot] 

144 
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may last for weeks, and as nine-t^iths of the daoE^ always 
conKs from crowds, wblcb may form ut any time If DOt pre- 
TeDted, the Importance of proper reKUlatione is manifest. It l|i 
by DO means always necessary to publish these reKUlations, 
tbmgb It Is sometimes deslrabie to do bo; but all officers and 
notiTOmmlssioned officers on duty should know clearly Just what 
niles ere to be enforced. It Is well, therefore, for the com- 
manding officer to draw up a brief schedule of the police r^u- 
iBtions whlcli he wishes the troops to enforce and to Issue 
Otese in the form of an order, indorsed and approved by the 
dm authority In aid of which the military Is operating. 

143. Wbile the regulation ot public meetings, parades, dem- 
onstratloDS, theaters, churches, etc., will normally remain In the 
bands of the clvU authorities unless martial law has actually 
1)een ^-oclaimed. It Is more than probable that the military com- 
mander win be consulted as to the policy to be adopted, and he 
may find this whole matter specifically del^ated to him, along 
with other police functions. Meetings, whether Indoor or out, 
are the original sources of most of the rioting In time of dis- 
wder. Small meetings, not of a public nature, can not of course 
be prevMtted^ but In any period warranting military interven- 
tion large public meetings ot any sort should be absolutely pro- 
hibited by the civil authorities or by the commanding officer 
under martial law, and in either case the troops should stand 
ready to make the prohibition good. In doing this It Is essential 
that no favor be shown ; all public meetings except for speclfled 

183346*— 20 10 
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purposes, sucb rs worship, should be prevented, no matter wbat 
tlieir professed purpose. The order Issued may be la gcDeral 
^mllar to the orders Issued Id many locaiitlee in the aatamn of 
1918, probibitins meetings and closing public places on account 
of the influenza epidemic. As for th^^eaters and churches, it is, 
of course, most desirable to permit nortnal activities to go on 
just as much as possible, and conditions must be exceeding!; 
bad to warrant anything so drastic as the clo^ngof such places. 
At the same time the churches, or some of them, must be care- 
fully watched, for it la by no means uncommon for astute lead- 
ns of disorder to use a church with an anti-Government clergy- 
man as a rallying place for a crowd which may quickly torn 
into a mob. As for thenters the; are generally harmless enough, 
except from the fact that they deposit on the streets a great 
number of people at a time of afternoon and of evening when 
disorder is moat liltely. If the streets are well patrolled theee 
crowds can generally be handled without much troubla It Is 
well to keep a close eye on the performances, and perticnlatiy 
on what la being shown in the moving-picture houses, to make 
sure ttiat the theaters are not being used for propaganda dan- 
gerous to public safety. 

144. During periods of unrest and incipient disorder tlia« 
are likely to be frequent applications for permlssioa to hold 
parades or similar public demonstrations ; if labor troubles 
underlie the situation, the strikers are almost certain to want 
to march in public, and if permission is not accorded may at- 
tempt to do so anyway. The proper handling of such problems 
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detnands a good deal of tact and shrewd Judgment Parades 
or demonstrations at night should never be permitted under 
any drcamstasces while troops are on duty ; they are almost 
certain to lead to disorder from the fact that so many of those 
vrho are employed throughout the daytime are on the streets 
with nothing to do. It the situation Is not well In hand, it is 
eenerally advisable to forbid street parades at any time; but 
If the troox»s have a firm grip on the situation It Is worth re- 
membering that a daytime parade. Judiciously handled, may 
serve as a safe^ valve whereby the crowd can let off harm- 
lessly Its surplus steam. For example, in a labor dispute If the 
strikers are rigidly prevented from attempting to show the pub- 
lic th^r numerical strength by marching through the streets, 
tte repression may lead to serious violence; whereas if they 
conduct a parade In the daytime, with an escort provided by 
the troops, and with motor patrols flanking and following the 
cdnmn. It Is quite possible that they will walk themselves into 
mcb utter weariness that tor days th^ will be too tired to 
make any trouble. In such a case the leaders of the parading 
body must be made strictly reeponsible for promptly throwing 
oQt anr hangers-on and alleged " sympathizers " who may be 
attracted to try and join the procession, and they must be 
Diade clearly to understand that the least sign of disorder or 
rowdyism, such as obstructing traffic, will not only put a sum- 
mary end to the parade bat win have most unpleasant conse- 
qnmces for tb&nselves. 
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141^. If a dty'a lodiiBtrles, or the greater part of them, tre 
runDiDg normally, the hours between 8 in the mornloK and 5 
In the afternoon are likely to cause relatively little trouble, lot 
the good reason that most of the material of which a mob Is 
made Is at work. Disorder is most to be feared after dark, 
when there Is nothing to keep men off the streets, and wbra 
darkness provides a possible cover for acta of vloleoce. Experi- 
ence Indicates that the period when mobs are most to be ex- 
pected Is frotn S or 6 to 11 Id the evening, whereas sporadic 
acts of violence. Including attempts at Incendiarism, are rnogt 
tlkely between 11 p. m. and dawn. Unless the theaters and all 
slDilliir places hove been closed, it Is practically impossible to 
clear the streets before 11 or 11.30; but when disorder has 
shown signs of becoming widespread It Is generally advisable 
for the civil antborltles, or the military commander under 
martial law, to order the streets within speclfled limits k^ 
clear betwem, say, 11.80 p. m. and 6 a. m. This order can bett 
be enforced by motor patrols, and It mny prevent a good deal of 
trouble. Of course. In acute cases it may be extended lodeA- 
nltely; but It must be remembered that clearing the streets io 
any business section, where trouble Is most likely to occiir> 
means the virtual suspension of business, nnd that it Is most no- 
desirable to dlaturt) normal condltlcHis more than necessaiT- 
For example, when the looting of shops or warehouses has oc- 
curred or is feared. It is generally better to make strict niles 
for the control of street traffic and the prevention of gatherings 
than to attempt to clear absolutely the streets In the threatened 
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district. It ia quite Impossible to protect wltb sentries all the 
plate-glaBS windows In the business district of a large dty, and 
nioch better results will be obtained by the publication of clear 
and vigorous orders regarding both pedestrians and vehicles, 
Miforeed by as many motor patrols as possible, with the support 
of Infantry pickets at commanding points. 

146. In the handling of traffic, there is one basic princltrie of 
almost lluritless importance: there Is seldom much danger from 
a crowd kept moving In one direction. The policeman's tradi- 
tional " Move on ! " Is the surest safeguard against disorder. 
EvHi though a crowd may look most alarming it will almost 
never do anything violent until It stops moving. Two or three 
loiterers may become the nucleus for a mob; the same men 
kept tn motion will cause little oi no trouble. Every mob must 
bave a fixed focus: a blocked street car, a broken-down truck, 
a eroup of men standing in front of a building, a speaker on a 
map box, almost anything around which people can collect. 
It follows that the best way to avoid trouble Is persistently 
and at all times to keep people moving, and to fix the directions 
In which they shall move. In a crowded thoroughfare each 
Udewalk becomes a " one-way street," every one on the north 
sidewalk, for example, moving east, and every one on the 
Wnth sidewalk west. As for those who object to moving In 
my direction — and they are the ones most likely to lead to dls- 
)nler — practically every city or town has ordinances prohibit- 
og tbree or more persons from standing together or near each 
>ther m any street or on any sidewalk so as to obstruct the 
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free passage of pedestrians, and making It a mlsd^neanor foi 
three or more persons to assemble anywhere with intent to 
carry out any purpose In such a maDoer aa to disturb the 
public peace, A somewhat liberal Interpretation of these regu- 
lations will suffice to keep people moving, provided always the 
troops show from the outset that they are determined to co- 
force them. 

147. Too much emfdiasis can not be placed on the importance i 
of the proper handling of traffic and the direction of pedestrians 
In periods of actual or threatened disorder. As lias already been : 
pointed out, In any reasonably extended tour of protective dutr 
the troops will spend very little of their dme in dealing 'with i 
actual mot)8; most of their work will be purely preventive In 
purpose. A thoroughly alert system of motor patrols and traffic 
regulations strictly enforced will do more than anytbing else to 
prevent crowds from gathering. The municipal regnlatttms 
against loitering on the streets and unlawful assembly and the^ 
ordinary police powers in controlling traffic provide the troops i 
with their most effective weapon for the prevention of disorder, i 
Every officer and noncommissioned officer should, therefore,! 
know clearly and exactly just what regulations are to be at- 1 
forced, and the work should be carried out with tboroogtiDess I 
and energy. " Keep them moving one way " is the officer's safest ' 
rule when confronted with a crowd which, while In no soise 
riotous. Is disquieting. Motor patrols and military police armed i 
with riot sticks are far better fltted for such work than inAn- 
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tif eqolpped with rifles. It is policeman's work and most be 
dwe by police metboda. 

148. Id tills connectlMi It should bo pointed out that unless 
tbe police force Is itself in sympathy with the disorderly ele- 
XKQt It can cooperate most usefully with the tnx^s. The mere 
PKsence of the military generally means that the commanding 
•ffieer has temporarily taken over most of the hmctlons of the 
<liief of police and therefore It Is most desirable to have the 
dm authority specifically and In writing direct the chief of 
Mice to report to the military commander and work under his 
direction. So far as possible the police should carry on the 
■nitlne work of their department, supported therein by the 
ttoops; they should handle trafBc, so far as their numbers per- 
mit, and make arrests whenever they are available for doing so. 
It Is, of course, absolutely essential that there should be no 
UTfded control; the military and the police must never work 
tt cross purposes, and in case of disagreement it should be per- 
hniy clear where the authority rests. Since the troops are on 
tay only because the police have been unable to handle the 
itaatlon, it follows that the military commander should have 
Hk final voice in all matters of this sort; but if he is wise he 
m nse his power with tact and make the police helpful allies 
rather tLan disgruntled onlookers. 

149. One part of police activity which the troops will almost 
nrtalnly have to carry out to a greater or less extent is the 
uaklng of arrests. On this subject clear Instructions should 
>e given by tbe commandlDg officer to his entire command. The 
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common tendency of troops on riot duty Is tx> make arrests Bonw 
what Indlacrimlnatel; and with little regard to the legal cod^ 
quences. Of course. If martial law has been proclaimed tt» 
situation is altered, but ordinarily, when the Troops are a«ln|| 
In aid of the dvll antborltles. a soldier making an arrest Ib In' 
exactly the position of a peace officer, and hla prisoner will be 
dealt with by the courts in the usual way. The legal aspect ri 
arrests will be discussed along with the other legal phases ol 
riot duty. From the administrative standpoint the essentials 
are : First, that every officer and enlisted man should be clearly 
instructed as to the legal grounds for making an arrest and tbe 
legal machinery which an arrest once made necessarily sets In 
motion : second, that clear instructions should be issued to the 
effect that arrests must not be made unless it is manifestly 
necessary. Arrests Btaould, of course, always be made whenever 
possible in cases of actual violence; there should be no delaj 
In capturing any man seen to throw a stone, display a Qrearm 
or other dangerous weapon, or damage property. On the other 
hand, it is most UBdealrable to make arrests tor mere stubborn- 
ness or slowness in obeying orders, H the desired result can be 
obtained by simpler means. It is needless to say that every 
order, once given, must be absolutely enforced ; hot a combina- 
tion of tact, coolness, and determination will render many an 
arrest unnecessary. At times, however, an arrest Is exceeding; 
desirable, either to remove a persistent trouble makw from th« 
scene or simply for its effect on the onlookers. J^i arrest. If 
ordered, should be made at once ; the more rapidly the order If 
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execated the greater will be the effect on those who witness it. 
The prisoner should be at once conveyed away from the scene 
and promptly turned over to the civil authorities. Prisoners 
are a nulaance to all concerned, and a few judicious arrests, 
wltti the misdemeanor or felony clear In every case, are Im- 
mensely prefraable to the large number of indiscriminate arrests 
vrhlch often result from injudicious attempts to assert anthoHty. 
150. It is unfortunately often the case that soldiers on duty 
in cities and towns invite needless trouble by adc^tlng a bully- 
ing attitude toward civilians. The average dtlzeo knows noth- 
ing of military customs or regulations and is inclined to resent 
what he considers to be unwarranted interference with his per- 
sonal freedom of action. The general attitude of the community 
toward the troops is of the utmost Importance and It will be 
determined largely by the Indivldnal bearing of the men. The 
commanding officer should, therefore, from the outset insist on 
all the courtesy and consideration toward civilians which is 
compatible with firmness and the proper execution of orders, 
and should make it perfectly clear that he will not t<rierate any 
bullying. The head of the police force in one of our great cities 
once Issued an order that every patrolman mnat alter the 
phrase " Move on " to " Please move on," and the effect was 
ertraordlnary. Courtesy is never a sign of weakness when 
properly applied ; a soldier's courtesy toward civilians does not 
in the least prevent him from knocking down a disorderly 
tough who refuses to obey an order. It is particularly Impor- 
tant that the attitude of the military toward all civil officials 
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should be nnKormly considerate; they can sometimes be unbe- 
lievably exanperatlng, but It Is a bad plan to tell them so. The 
responsibility tor uU this rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
commanding oCIlcer, and It Is his duty to see tliat not a sin^e 
one of his men is so excited by the sense of temporary power as 
to forget that the military is, in the United States, fnndamoi- 
tally subordinate to the dvll authority. 

151. It is likewise the duty of the commanding officer to see 
that the personal CMiduct of every officer and enlisted man while 
on duty Is above reproach. There Is an Illuminating story told 
by Col. Bargar of an officer In command of troops on riot dot; 
who, worn out by many hours of constant strain, went Into a i 
saloon for a drink. Shortly thereafter his men were attacked; I 
he gave uie order to fire, and a few members of the mob were 
ifilled. Subsequently the officer was Indicted for manslaughter, i 
the charge being made that he bad given the order to fire when 
drunk. For sis weeks he stood trial, and after he was ac-i 
quitted he was made defendant in damage suits aggregating i 
from seventy to eighty thousand dollars. That one drlnh nearly < 
wrecked his entire life. It goes without saying that all trfken 
and enlisted men must be absolutely forbidden to drink liquor 
while on duty or to have liquor In tbelr possession. They must 
remember that their every act Is subject to the bitterest criti- 
cism ; that they must guard against the slightest appearance of 
accepting or granting favors or of wreaking personal grodgea; 
and that a breach of discipline or of propriety which In ItseU 
may seem trivial may have the moat disastrous coDsequence& 
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nuDa^ont the oitlre tonr of duty this matter shonld receive 
the constant attention of all officers and noncommlsBloned offl- 
cns, and should at the outset be made the suhject of brief but 
Tlgoroas orders, so worded as not only to be clear to the troops 
themBelves bat also to show the civilian population that It Is 
'JDstlfled In having full confidence in the proper conduct of the 
Midlers. 

1^. The maintenance of an attitnde of strict Impartiality Is 
Urdcnlarly difficult and necessary in any Industrial disturb- 
Uce. The single function of the military in such a situation 
is to maintain peace and order, vfhleh means tbe protection of 
fMperty and life. Since the property particularly exposed 
Id attack iKlongs to one of the parties to the controversy, the 
*tber slde-^the strikers — will naturally assume that the troops 
Ve acting solely on behalf of the prtqierty owners. Kvery 
losatble measure should be taken to demonstrate that this is 
Mt the case, and that the troops are working for the best in- 
terests of all law-abiding citizens. They should take pains to 
■Mst the strikers In anything that is entirely legitimate for 
4iem to do, and In case there is a hostile or strike-breaking 
bctlon inclined to violence. and lawlessness, as is frequently the 
aae, the troops should show their ^itlre impartiality by afford- 
ine full protection to the striking element. Under no drcum- 
HftDces should the military permit Itself to be placed tinder 
oblations to either party In an Industrial dispute; even the 
Appearance of obligation hampers Its Independence of action. 
^en a strike Is In progress the commanding officer should 
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promptly take meastires to confer with the leaders of the strike 
and try to secure their actual cooperation by showing thMo 
that the function of the troops Is such that no one who respects 
and Is willing to abide by the laws can logically oppose tbem. 
If they can be made to realize that violence and lawlesanea 
are bound in the end to ruin their own cause, they are qnltff 
likely to recognize, as is indisputably the fact, that the trooi» 
are their best frlendB. At the same time the commanding ofDcer 
should take the opportunity to explain to them fully and flrmljl 
what activities will be permitted and what forbidden. W 
should explain such regulations as have been determined od 
regarding meetings and demonstrations, crowds on the street^ 
and so on, and he should particularly make clear the atttiatlori 
with regard to picketing, which is the most prolific source <4 
trouble In nearly all strikes which reach the vlolmt stage. Tbt 
law permits peaceful picketing, and It Is not Illegal to sboirf 
" Scab ! " at a nonstrlking workman ; but If picketing has pre* 
clpitated or Is clearly on the point of precipitating a riot, II 
becomes a breach of the peace. In such a case it Is generalt]< 
enough to use the " Move-on " order and Insist that the pickets 
keep moving so as not to obstruct traffic. All these thing* 
should be made perfectly clear to the strike leaders at the ontJ 
set in a manner which will at least tend to convince them that 
the troops have no intention of taking sides In the controversy.' 
153. One administrative problem which formerly was acatelf 
serious, but which now has ceased to make trouble, concerns tM 
closing of saloons. It Is still necessary, however, to keep ■ 
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■iMe watch for plaices where liquor is sold, and the proprietors 
of each places should be dealt with in Bummary fashloo. It is 
rftai advisable for the mlUtnry commander to conduct investi- 
istfons of the sale of liquor independ^itly of the police, for the 
mjBterlous "protection" which some proprietors appear to 
a]oy will often block an investigation in which the dvll authori- 
ses Itave a band. 

l&l Frequent attempts have beoi made to deprive mobs of 
*earms in advance by iBsnlng orders directing all residents 
Wlhln the area aftected to turn in all firearms to the military 
» dvil authorities. In practice this has seldom worked well, 
fc the reason that those who scmpulonslj' obey the order are 
*lj the citizens who could safely be left with firearms in their 
Nseseion ; the dangerous men pay no attention to it Snch an 
Mer does, of course, make It possible to increase the penalty 
k having; weapons in one's possession, bnt the ordinary law 
larding concealed weapons is generally sufficient for practical 
iBIMses. Sometimes, when firearms are known or believed to 
*ie been collected in certain localities for Illegal purposes, an 
Her of the type suggested is useful to precede and l^alize the 
Hrare of such arms. In any case, the carrying of firearms in 
Vue of actual or threatened disorder should be dealt with just 
li severely as the taw permits. Shops which sell firearms 
fconld be closely watched, both to prevent their disposing of 
^pons to undesirable persons and to safeguard against their 
Mng looted ; in time of acute danger It may be desirable to 
Bll in all such stocks of firearms and ammunition. Pawnshops, 
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Of course, often do an extensive bu^nees In weapons of sH 
sorts, and hence need careful supervision. It is well also to 
watch for advertisements in the newqiapers offering to bar 
firearms, for sometimes attempts are made to accumulate sto^ 
thereof in this way. It is of the utmost importance tliat b9 
stocks of explosives shoald be put end kept ont of tbe readi erf 
any possible mob. Such stocks should be promptiy located bj 
the intelligence service, acting in conjunction with the poliMJ 
and measures promptly taken for an adequate guard. U 
general, with regard to both firearms and explosives, little ai 
be done to deprive trouble makers of equlpm«it which was n 
their possession befqre the troops came on the scene ; bat till 
greatest danger la from the sudden distribution of arms or el 
plosives after disorder has started, and the military command^ 
ought to be able to prevent this by a reasonable d^ree i 
tboronghneSB and foresight ' 

155. As regards the administrative relations of tbe mltitarj 
to tbe civil authorities, these will of necessity be largely detd 
mined by the spe<^al conditions In each case. Tbe position d 
Federal troops on such service is very much simpler than thd 
Of State troops, for the reason that they are seldom subject tl 
interference from nonmliltary sources. Bvea though martt^ 
law may not have be^i proclaimed, the Federal military coi^ 
mander Is essentially In full charge of tbe situation, for it I 
specifically provided by law that Federal trot^n may not n 
celve orders or instructions from State or local civil authoriHa 
For State troops tlie relations are more complex and often va| 
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The dual capacity, civil and military, of the gov- 
«nor may Itself be a source of difficulty, for his orders to the 
State troops and his InstnicUoDs to the civil officials may easll? 
IttTOlve conflicts. The only safeguard for the military com- 
■uider Is to have his orders and instmctlona tdearly before 
to In writing. The verbal order is a prolific source of trouble ; 
'weiy officer, fronrthe commander down, bas written instruc- 
tkiBs covering what he is to do, he Is not likely to get into seri- 
^ difficulties unless he clearly oversteps the limits of his duty. 
(be receipt of all written orders should be promptly reported 
Rnwise in writing, and officers issuing such orders should la- 
tfi that this be uniformly and unfailingly done. 
156. As a part of the administrative work, and particularly 
ft protection in case of any conflict between the military 
1^ civil authorities, or of any action subsequently broilgbt, 
tainst the military, full written records of each tour of duty 
Inold be bept. For this purpose stenographers should be con- 
Mtly on duty at headquarters, and at all semipermanent 
fcM stations. They should not only reduce to writing all 
flers, Instroctions, and reports, but should take shorthand 
(«es of all important conversations. This is of particular 
line in connection with instructions from the civU author- 
ks. It is generally hard to get written orders or requests 
pm them, but they will often sign stenographic reports of 
Wr verba! instructions. For example, a mayor or sheriff 
Jte the commanding officer that groups must not under any 
Rnmatances be permitted to form near a certain building. 
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In the ^iforc^ueat of this order It Is quite possible tbat Bome 
bodj may be killed. Id wblch case It la of tbe utmost im 
portance tbat tbe commaDdlog officer should be able to Bhon 
from wbom be received the order and precisely what it «al 
If be has a stenographic r^rart of tbe conversation, dul] 
initialed by the mayor or sheritF, hlB authority Is Vejua 
question; U he has nothing in writing, tbe Justification fol 
bis action depends on the recollection of a verbal statement 
concerning which be and tbe civil authority may disagree fi 
perfectly good faiUi. It goes without saying tbat all routin 
paper work, such ae orders, rosters, morning r^rarts, slcfc n 
ports, etc., should be scrupulously kept up; it is impossible t 
foretell when or how tbey may be needed. At the close o 
the tour, the commanding officer should prepare aod subni 
to the authority from wblch the order to duty emanated' 
tbe governor In the case of State troops — a detailed repM 
based on the atenograpblc dally records. The more compld 
and detailed this report is made tbe better, for It may subs 
quently have to solve very s«'ious problems. It should, I 
particular, cover every phase of tbe relations between the mlt 
tary and tbe civil, wltb full statements of all instructions 
requests received and of acts pursuant thereto. It should »< 
count fully for all casualties, both among the troops tb«a 
selves and any resulting from their acts, and should expiri 
all arrests made by the military, wltb a full statement of tb 
disposition made- of the prisoners. Tbe usual features of 
military r&pon should, of course, be Included, but special ■! 
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jlenttoo should be paid to anything which aEFectB the relation 
.between the troops and the civil population, either official or 
pimofflclal. 

I 1ST. In any tour of protective duty for State trocva, there 
^ ooe fundameirtal admiolBtratlve, and also tactical, point 
^wbicb la like^ to lead to dlfflculUes: the question of the num- 
^r of troopa to be need. While the decision pest* ultimately 
|Wlth the gov»nor, bla action will, as a rule, be guided to ;i 
lf»ntiderable degree by the reconnnendations of the military 
pmmander on the spot. The latter generally wants all the 
foea he can get ; his work Is made much easier If he never has 
fo worry about scarcity of available troops. On the other hand, 
Jie does not have to pay t^e troops, or to face a subsequent 
fn^on of the State legislature to explain why the pay roll was 
/o large. He la not concerned with possible outbreaks of dis- 
^Mer elsewhere In the State, which may render it desirable 
fo ttold many units in reserve. In general. It has proved to be 
|i>M>r economy to attempt to save on the number of men used, 
I particularly at the outset ; the common tendency to send troops 
[^ In driblets has been responsible for many a disaster. Han- 
I ''Ung a riot, actual or threatened. In a large city demands a 
pHtroDg force, because the troops must work 24 hours a day 
I 'or days and perhaps weeks at a time, patrolling an extensive 
I lerritory and ready at any moment to meet an . attack from 
, Koters who, having no defensive cares whatsoever, have been 
able to mass their full forces at the chosen time. 
( 18S846*- 
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158. A minor, but f reqnent and annoylns, admlnlBtratlve diffi- 
culty (or State troops ts the tendency of staff officers con- 
nected with the State adjutant general's office to attempt to 
usurp the functions of line officers, and to exercise a commanil 
to which they are in no way entitled. It can not be too strongly 
Insisted on that, l( succees Is to be attained, the commanding 
officer of any unit, whether it be a brigade or a squad, mnSt be 
left free to carry out his orders without interference. Stall 
officers, whether of the adjutant general's office or otherwise 
attached, have Important work to do ; but If they try to super- 
sede line officers In the exercise of their proper commaads tbej 
are tmund to make trouble, and the result may easily be a con- 
fusion of authority resulting in disaster. 

159. The National Guard officer who suddenly finds himsell 
in command of troops ordered out on the service of military 
protection has an exceptionally difficult administrative problem 
to solve in simply tahing adequate care of his meiL The condi- 
tions are often most unfavorable ; satisfactory quarters are fre- 
quently hard to secure; rations are at first difficult to handle; 
the men themselves are excited and nervous, taken, as they are, 
from their homes and civil employment with little or no warn- 
ing and not much experience of active duty to steady them. 
The maintenance of morale is the first duty of the officers, and 
In any force of civilian-soldiers the morale of the enlisted inen 
depends largelj on the degree of confidence they have In the 
fact that their officers will tahe good care of them. M«i will 
endure almost any amount of hardship and fatigue and face 
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practically any danger with courage and good humor If they 
know that their ofltcers are doing the best they can for them. 
Tite clvlllan-soldler does not require the slightest relaxation of 
military dlacipUne, which must be Insisted on with unfailing 
strictness ; but It must be remembered tltat the National Guards- 
man can not always drop all his civilian traits and activities 
hi a moment Sometimes a pass permitting a man to visit his 
office for an hour or so or to go to his home, particularly If he 
has left sickness there, will make an eager, willing soldier out 
of a d^reaeed and listless one. Importtint as it Is to keep the 
telephone lines clear for military messages, it Is often desirable 
to designate hours within which the enlisted men may call up 
their homes or their business associates. An ofScer who neg- 
lects the welfare of his men through carelessness or oversight 
Is seriously culpable; there have been far too many Instances, 
when State troops were on emergency duty, of sentries forgot- 
ten and left to walk post for hours or of men accidentally told 
oa day after day (or kitchen police duty. Each officer is re- 
sponsible 24 hours a day for the welfare of the men under him. 
He must keep the discipline strict, military, and Impartial ; but 
It his men are civilians suddenly turned soldiers, he must use all 
the tact and discretion he possesses to keep up their morale by 
giving then such reasonable privileges and opportunities as will 
prevent them from worrying about their families and their busi- 
ness affairs without impairing the efficiency of the command or 
the firmness of discipline. 
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160. It oughtto be needless to emphasize the respondblllty 
o( every officer for the health of the men under his command. 
State troops, often called into servloe with no opportunity (or 
the preliminary hardening of a camp, demand parUcuiar caie 
in this respect ; frequent personal inspections and the constant 
cooperation of the noncommissioned offlcera are necessary to 
enable an officer to make sore that all his men are pliyslcally 
fit for duty. It is frequently hard to make civilian eoldlera 
nnderatand the necessity for promptly reporting the fact whea 
they feel sick; the younger men in particnlar too often r^ard 
it as a confession of weakness, and there have been many 
deaths in the National Guard directly attributable to disregard 
of sick call. Each unit commander should do Ids utmost to 
malie his men understand that a soldier who falls to report his 
ovm illness Is not only risking his own life hut that of bXe con»- 
lades. Inspections, when possible, should be made by a medical 
officer, but there are many things over which any unit com- 
mander is wholly qualified to watch. This applies, above al). 
to the condition of the men's feet, which should be inspected 
frequently and with the utmost care. In everything rriating 
to the men's physical condition the noncommissioned officers can 
he of almost limitless value; an energetic corporal is the best 
cure for constipation ever devised. Back of the daily work of 
the officers and noncommissioned officers must always he an 
adequate medical and hospital service. Within dty limits hos- 
pital facilities are almost always readily available, hut these 
should be supplemented hy dispensaries and flrst-ald stations 
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wherever troops are qnart^vd. If a mob la attacked in dty 
streets, the nearest drug store should be converted Into a field 
dressing station by the sanitary troops while the attaclE Is In 
progress. Everything that can poselbly be foreseen should be 
provided for In advance; the Red Gross can almost always 
raider very valuable aid, and Its cooperation should be promptly ' 
Invited for the care of sick. Injured, or wounded men. 

161. An unfortunate feature of National Guard service Is 
Uiat In most States there Is no' special legal provision for imme- 
diate ccnnpensatloD on account of soldiers killed, injured, or 
sick while In service. As a mle, such men have to await the 
Blow progress of a special bill through the State legislature, 
which may not convene for a year or more after the injury or 
sickness. It is greatly to be hoped that the several States will 
follow the example of the Federal Government In providing 
Wime form of special insurance to take care of such cases ; but 
la the meantime they add not a little to the administrative bur- 
dens of the officers. Each case of sickness, Injury, or death 
caused, or said to have hem caused, In line of dnty should be 
promptly and thoroughly Investigated, and an official report, 
with the snrgeon's certificate attached, should be forwarded 
tbrongh channels to the proper authority. In many cases the 
Deed for financial assistance Is u^ent ; men Incapacitated by sick- 
ness or injury incurred In line of duty are nnable to earn their 
Uving or to pay tbelr hospital or doctors' bills on returning to 
dvU life. Some National Quard units maintain an emergency 
fond to take care of such cases temporarily, and some even 
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iMTv wtwtoi 4«T ■ NTclu- Rvnal iMHrance plan. It i> a 
P^Tin'^ e>p ^m^r «f AErti viit i iiiaiiwli i to mi 
i£ adrasm for <vi:E ^mjtA «( tkis sort, not only becaoaefl 
his ctkii^iit-in IV rm fxr (te tJfa tg a< Us mot. but beaiMJ 
ib^ iihTale <i( kts ovuEand vill b» Mutodly better If e 
Baa fciM>«« that be vill he adcqsattlT looked oQt for If a 
of dnty fesnte ia sa«*i»as or injarT. 

Iti2. Akin to this pn4>lent ti: the i«xlDg one which all NaU<H 
Gtnrd luii ctvniuaDilers have had U &ce: tlie prot)inn c 
by Nuplo.TM^ who (e(us« lo lake back mea wdered out for pi 
hm^ed toors of Auts or «ho safeject tbna to aeriotia t 
htss. Some States have lavs maktne It iUegat for an; emploi^ 
to prevent hi$ employees frooi ref^Mndliic to a call for mlllim 
doty ; but even Ibe^e lavs do not Instue their getting thtir Jobs 
hack. A certain amount of hardship is, of conrse. Inevitable: 
bat it Is the ctear doty of all ofllcns of State fortes to do th«i 
utmost to reduce this hardship to the mlnlmam. As a role, tbi 
heads of corporations and arms are glad to cooperate, and loca 
diil antboritles or dvle bodies can oftm assist by making Qi 
sltnatloD clear to those employers wbo raise nndue dlfflcoltle 
Often a National Gnardsmaa Is discharged or bla pay stowe 
by some foreman or minor superintendent nrlthout the knowi 
edge of the heads of the concern, who will gladly set matter 
straight If their attmdon Is called to the tacts. There If, o 
courHe, need for cantlon In all this; too often irresponsible o 
dixhonext employees, who were chi the point of loting their pof 
tluHH anyway, seek reinstatement through preeaure bronght t 
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be&r on account of their mllltarj service^ In general, however, 
satisfactory arrangements can be made if tlie oRicers will take 
snffldeait trouble, as It Is tnanifeetty their duty to do. A good 
worUng arrangement Is for firms to pay their employees wliile 
on active duty the difference between their regular wages and 
thtir pay as soldiers. The Mtuation bears hardest on the man 
working for himself, whose Income is solely dep«id«it on his 
efforts from day to day. Such a man should have ihe condi- 
a<ma deariy explained to him before he is accepted for enlist- 
ment 

163, The paying of State troops Is often seriously delayed 
through entirely unnecessary carelessness or neglect on the part 
of the i^cers, with a resulting' loss of morale, and, in some 
cases, actual hardship. It must always be remembered that in 
aas tonr of duty most of the civilian soldiers are sacrlflclDg, at 
least teiaporarily, wages far in excess of their pay, and that 
the very minimum they have a right to expect is that such pay 
as they get should reach them promptly. Every National Guard 
nnlt Bhoold have plenty of blank pay rolls always on hand, with 
dttks tlioroughly Instructed In the method of preparing them. 
A.t the close of any tour of duty these pay rolls should be ready 
for the m^'s signatures — assuming that the State law requires 
Individual signatures in advance of payment— before they are 
dismissed and should be forwarded without delay. When a pay 
roll Is held up for days or even weeks waiting for the last 
Btrag^er's signature, a grave injustice is done to the men who 
^gned at the proper time. Id this conuectlou it Is worth wliile 
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to call attention to the necessity, sometliDes overlooked, for aee- 
ing that all men on duty are properly commissioned or rallBted. 
Too often a State pay roll reaches the disbursing officer bearing 
names of wblcb tliere Is no' other record. When tbe call far 
active service comes there is likely to be a considerable flodc 
of volunteers who want to share in the excitement and wonld 
be glad to receive pay, but who n^lect the formality of en- 
listment It Is only by scrupnlous attrition to these adminlB- 
tratlve details that the morale of any dvilian-soldler unit can 
be maintained at tBe proper leveL 

164. The quartering of troops on military protective dnty 
will be largely determined by local conditions and by the antici- 
pated length of the tour. Tents are otwx preferable to build- 
ings of any Mud if the unit is large and weather and geographi- 
cal conditions are favorable. Under canvas the men are kept 
together and are easy to control, and the effect of ^..carnp od 
the public Is considerable. If tenta are used, a large nwes 
tent, or a conveniently located building for use as a mess hall, 
win prove most serviceable. If for any reason tents can not 
readily be used, tnx^ may be quartered In public baildings or 
In large warehouses, halls, car bams, etc. Every effort should 
be made to avoid scattering the troops In small boiiaes; the; 
can not legally, of course, be billeted in private houses wltbaat 
the free consent of the occupants, hnd they ahonld never be 
so billeted anyway If it can possibly be avoided. In selecUog 
large buildings for use as temporary barracks tbe strategic 
location with special reference to the possibilities for def^ue 
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Is ot the first importaoce; the sanitary arraagmientfl and Qw 
fadUHeB for messing must also be very carefully crauldered. 
!I%e preliminary Inspection, in which the commanding officer 
Khotiid be accompanied by a medical officer, should note, among 
other things, the space available for cots, ventllatl<m, U^et 
(acuities, general deanllness, danger of Are, facilities for cook- 
ing and nteeslng, drlnlcliig-water facilities, heating apparatus, 
fnel smvly, tele^ooe connections, accommodation under cover 
for tracks and motor cars. The sanitary troops Bltonld be bo 
trained and equipped as to be able promptly and thoroughly to 
put an ordinary public building in shape for use as barracks. 
Once the building has been tak^i over for military purposes the 
DBoal routine of camp or barracks should be promptly estab* 
Ushed and strictly maintained. 

165. It Is to be assumed that all State troops on active du^ 
(rill live in tbe quarters assigned, and will under no clrcnm- 
Btances be permitted to eat or sleep at their homes. Neverthe- 
less, as has already been polnted'out, It Is freqnoitly detirable 
to permit mtti to visit their homes ot oOtces for short periods 
during the tour of dutj'. Such men should get from and to 
thdr quarters with the minimum of delay and danger. Public 
ranveyancea, such as street cars, can, of course, be used, but it 
Is tbe duty of each unit commander to see that his men run no 
needless risks by appearing alone in public. A man going home 
alone at night during a period of disorder invites attack. So 
far as possible, men on pass should be conveyed in groups in 
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motor cars. Ne^ect In this matter may easll; result in seriooi 
and witlrely avoidable camialtles. 

166. The provision ot BubslsteDce tor State troops on Mnec 
gency service generally follows the normal military ronlln 
after the first few days, but at the beginning of a tonr of dot] 
there is likely to be a certain amount of trouble. It is maul 
festly of the first Importance that the men be fed, and until &t 
r^nlar machinery of the quartermaster's department has bego 
to mn smoothly each unit commander Is necessarily throwi 
more or less on his own resources. He will oft^i have to bnj 
what food he can, and where he can, giving receipts for It li 
the name of the State. His task will be much simplified If tta 
written orders emanating from the governor, and transmltta 
through channels to each unit commander, include aome sod 
clause as this: "The commanding officer is berdiy empowere 
and authorized to purchase supplies and to Incur other neca 

aary expenses on account of the State of ." With ad( 

quate preparation in advance, eadi nntt cwnmander shonld b 
able without much difficulty to procure subsistence for his cchi 
mand for a few days, or until the prescribed routine .of ratia 
returns and Issues from the quartermaster's stores can be fnU 
carried oat. Requisitions on civilians should be abaolnH 
avoided whenever possible ; all food supplies should be boQ^ 
as a commercial transaction, with receipts gtftax which ar 
actually worth their face value. 

167. Much of the burden of admlnistraUve work in any toa 
of military protective duty necessarily (alls on the c 
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■taf officer, ft>r, while he may and should delegate as much as 
possible of the detail work, he can not shift the responsibillt}'. 
It Is, therefore, of the utmost Importance, for both adminlstra- 
tlTe and tactical reasons, that the commanding officer should 
tt all times be where he can be reached, and that his precise 
I location Bbonld be exactly known by everyone concerned. 
liBTery officer and enlisted man should know, from the very ont- 
Ket, exactly where the headquarters of the command are lo- 
'tited ; and If the commandlns officer Is temporarily absent 
from headquarters there should always be somebody there 
wbo knows exactly where and when he can be reached. The 
Mse commanding officer will Intrust the routine of most of 
tee adnolnlstrative work to competent subordinates, but in 
■lis relatlona to botb the civil population and his own men 
llhere are constantly decisions which bave to be made and 
*blch no one but he can make. The success of his admlnlstra- 
■tlTe work will depend largely on the faithfulness with which 
kr sticks to his task. 
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168. It Is not deeirable to attempt wltfain the Itmita of tb 
present manual any detained Btild]"of tbe comcdex legal aspect: 
of military protective service and riot duty ; but It la esaestia 
that an ontUue of certain of the outataadlng features be slven 
Anyone desiring to study the subject name fully is referred ti 
GoL Byron L. Bargar's " Law. and Customs of Riot Duty " ant 
to Ma]. W. E. Birkhlmer's " Military Government and Martit 
Law." It is to be assumed that, in all questions InvolTing lega 
technicalities, military oflBcers will liave the asBlstance of ei 
perlenced legal advisors, and for tHis reason the followinf 
summary is confined almost wholly to matters whlcb it nu] 
be necessary for any officer at any time to taiow, and on whld 
far-reaching de<islons may have to be based without any op' 
portunity for legal consultation. 

16d. Three types of law have to be considered in connects 
with the service of military protection: statute law, military 
law, and martial law. The great body of laws by which sodeu 
is regulated in normal times does not by any means dlsammu: 
In periods of riot ; most of it remains In full effect, and unless 
martial law has been proclaimed. It continues to govern the 
relations between the military and the civil Just as it govenU 
the relations among clvlUans, Military law la that body <^ 

in I 
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kqpec4al lawa which apply only to troops and to certain specified 
and very limited classes of dTfllans attached thereto. Hartlal 
law has been defined by the United States Supreme Court aa 
"the law of military necessity In the actual presence of war. 
It Is administered by the general of the array, and Is, In fact, 
kis will. Of necessity It Is arbitrary, but must. In fact, be 
•beyed." Troops on riot duty are always operating nnder two 
Kts of laws: military law r^nlatlng their Internal economy, 
lefinlng military olTenses and prorldlDK the machinery of courts- 
feartlal, and either statute law or martial law, governing tltelr 
Klatlons with the civilian population. As a matter of fact, that 
krm of control known as "qualified martial law" has become 
lo generally the rule in periods of local disorder that the t^ra- 
lon of troops In such cases Is commonly under all three types 
It law at once. 

170. There Is relatively little that needs to be said regarding 
fte application of military law to the special problems of mlll- 
hry protection. The Manual for Oourts-Martlal supplies all the 
keded Information, except tn one respect: In many States the 
■llltary code differs In details from the Federal code. For all 
Itate troops this point Is Important, and the provledons of the 
ktate code should be carefully studied by all officers in State 
Krvlce, and eluddated, if need be, by competent legal advice. 
M late the tendency has been to bring all the State codes closely 
h Une with the regulations applicable to the Federal Army, 
ind the variations, otherwise than as covered In Appendix II 
to the Manual for Courts-Martial, are mostly trifling. Outside 
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of this, there ie one caution which experience has sbovn to I 
desirable: officra^ must at all times be exceedingly careful I 
remember Article ol War 2, which specifically limits the class« 
of peretme to whom military law is applicable. It has been gei 
erally held, and many States cover the point by definite sta 
utea, that State tnwq^ not In Federal service are llkewl 
amenable to military law. There Is a common, and total 
unjustifiable, effort under the stress of excitement to extei 
military law to persons over whom It has no jurisdiction: : 
other words, to try civilians (outside of the classes enumerati 
In Article of War 2) by court-martiaL Officers should likewli 
keep In mind the provisions of Article of War 92 which prohib 
the trial by court-martial of any person for murder or ra] 
wlthia the geofraptiical limits of the United States In time < 
peace. 

171. The question of martial law is infinitely, more comple 
There has been a vast amount of legal discussion as to whetb 
martial law can, in fact, properly be proclaimed in time < 
peace, and as to the right of various autlioritles, execatlve i 
legislative, to proclaim it ; but these questlous do i^t, as a ml 
directly concern the military officer. It is enou^ for lilin I 
liuow that the courts have upheld the right of the Preside 
within the Nation, or of the governor within the State, I 
proclaim martial law. No subordinate official can do so <i 
his own initiative, and no military officer can have tills ai 
thority under any circumstances, for the reason tliat ew 
martial law must find its basis In the civil, not the mllitat] 
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ftwer. Its proclamation Is a functioD of tbe civil executive 
■nthorlty; wliether tbe legislative branch of tlie Government 
ha a Mmllar prerogative is a moot point wlilcli need not 
imtly trouble the military, as in any case the order will of 
Kcesaity be Issaed through executive channels, 

172. Although the proclamation of martial law Is in no sense 
I military fonction, the executive is likely In any specific case 
n seek the advice of the military commander; It is, therefore, 
nentlal that any offlcer who may find himself called upon to 
in his opinion aa to the wisdom of proclaiming martial law, 
■nd to admlMster It if It is proclaimed, should know clearly 
'tat it involves. , Two diametrically opposed views have been 
apresaed as to the desirabUity of nardal law in time of do- 
Mstlc disturbance. One is that troops should never be or- 
lered out unless martial law is immediately declared ; the other 
fi Chat martial law should be avoided If It can possibly be done. 
iFlte argument in favor of martial law has thus been set forth 
h Brig. Oen. E. A. Wedgwood: "I am firmly convinced that 
Pie law of every State should provide that the militia ^onld 
PK be called out until such time as. In the opinion of the gov- 
ernor, it is necessary and propn* to declare marUal law within 
p« district In which the troops are to serve, and that martial 
h^ should be declared the Instant the troops go on duty. Any 
plUtary organization on dnty Implies the use of force to the 
Mot of death tf necessary, and it should never be brought 
lipan the scene until the necessity to use that force Is Immi- 
nent The shifting of respon«lbl]tty by the <'lvll authorities 
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to tbe military authorities, and at that time giving to tl 
military authorities no power or authority or JuBtiflcatloii fi 
anything more than a parade in uniform and the doing of art 
nary police duty Is nothing but a farce and not to the bene 
of the public or the credit of civil or military authorities 
The argument od the other side is simply that the proclam 
tloa of martial law entails a. vast amount of additional ai 
unnecessary dislocation of normal procedure, that it Is e 
ceedingly dangoMus In its possible reactions upon the troq 
thanstives, and that under mbst c^rcnnwtances the mllitai 
can function equally well without It. 

173. The weight of practical experience i% distinctly again 
the proclamation of martial law, ^c^it (a> when tbe ten 
tory affected by tbe disturbance Includes several towns ■ 
counties which It is Important to administer throu^ a atroi 
central authority, or (t>) when tbe civil autborltlee In the dl 
turbed district are actually in onpoeltloH to tbe higher & 
thorlty or are bo utterly Incompetent that their c(»itlnaed pre 
ence Is a inena<» to law and ordw. Uartlallaw has freqa^it 
been proclaimed to cover one or tbe other of these ctrndlUom 
but when the disturbance Is localised or can be handled more • 
less Ind^wndently in several localities, and wben tbe dvll ai 
thorltles are doing the best they can to cooperate with the mil 
tary, martial law has usually been found unnecessary. If tl 
machinery of dvll govemineat has actually been destroya 
martial law Is, of course, essential, but this Is a r^note cm 
tingem^. It must be remembered that the moment martial la 
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as been prodaimed all civil authority wltblD the district ceases 
o function; If certain civil officials are retained in office to per- 
orm their customary duties, they derive their authority solely 
rom the order of the military commander. In effect, a state 
if war exisia on a small scale, and the relations between the 
ollltary and the dvlUan population are governed by the Rules 
if I.and Warfare. The troops thereby assume an enormous 
RiEden of administrative worb, and the officers necessarily find 
taems^ves obliged to take over dvll functions of which th^ 
mou' little. The return to normal condition? Is rendered 
loubly difficult, and the troops are seriously handicapped by 
lie dlQlculty of letting go the tasks they have undertaken. This 
Lefeats what should be the flrst object of the military : to rein- 
itate the dvll authority in full and secure control of the sitne- 
lon with the least possible dday and then to get out of the 
ray. The substitution of a military for a dvll administration 
B at beet an evil, and experience has shown that the occasions 
vhm It Is unavoidable are relatively few. 

174. If martial law is prodaimed, the flrst care of the officer 
placed in command should be to secure a thoroughly competent 
tegal advisor. It ia true that martial law Is, Id effect, simply 
he will of the military commander; but It is equally true that 
Wi soon as martial law ceases he can be called to account for 
Us actions through the usual l^al machinery. "The sate- 
piards a^lnst martial law are not found In the denial of Its 
detection but In the amenability of the President to inqteach- 

18a34tS*- 
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meut ; of military officers to the dvU and criminal laws and to 
military law ; In the frequent change of pnbllc officers, the de- 
pendence of the Army upon the pleasure of Congress, and the 
good sense of the tro<q>s." (Blrkhlmer, p. 389.) A striking ex- 
ample is cited by Blrkhlmer in connection with martial law Id 
New Orleans in 1814-15: "While martial law was being exer- 
cised on this occa^on, a civilian, Louis Louailller, pnbllahed a 
newspaper article in the city reflectit^ upon and protestbig 
against some of the acts of the commandite general. He was 
promptly arrested. Federal Judge Hall Issued a writ of habeas 
corpus to release him. The Judge was then arrested, kept In 
custody a few days, and then sent beyond the military lines. 
Upon the restoration of civil jurisdletlon, the Judge fined tlie 
general one thousand dollars for contempt, which was paid at 
once. The money, with Interest, was afterwards returned to 
him by Congress." (Blrhhlmer, p. 426.) Any military officer 
who attempts to administer martial law without the constant 
ndvlce of a trained lawyer Is exiHising himself to needless auil 
serious risks, and he should never permit himself to be mlsleil 
by the seemingly limitless extent of his momentary authority. 

175. The order proclaiming martial law will normally ema- 
nate from either the President or the governor of the State, and 
the military commander should see that It Is immediately pub- 
lished as widely and consplcnously as possible thronghom: the 
district affected. He should also promptly cause to be widely 
published an order of his own, assuming command and setting 
forth such basic regulations for the civilian population as be In- 
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tends to raiforca If he plans to continue certain civil offlclali; 
in (Mce for the dls«±arge of their asual duties, the order should 
80 gtate. A« a nile the territory made subject to martial law 
will be oFganlied as a military district, and the geosrapblcal 
limits of this district should be clearly stated, so that ^ere 
may be no uncertainty as to where martial law ends and civil 
control begins. There should, of course, be no military district 
or^canUed unless martial law has heeo established, as any mili- 
tary district Includes the entire civilian popnladon, over which 
without martial law the military commander has no direct legal 
authority. In his capacity as commander of the military dis- 
trict the commanding officer will from time to time Issue such 
orders and r^nlatlons affecting the <^vll popnlatlcm as be sees 
St ; but be moat mnember that be can not mate laws, that his 
regulations should be as few and as simple as possible, and 
that they sbould be so designed as to do the least possible vio- 
iMice to previously existing laws, regulations, and customs. It 
8bonU be bis object to bring the period of martial law to an 
md as soon as safety i»ermlts, and to leave behind him the 
mintmom of confnsion occasioned by regulations ont of keep- 
ing wftb the usual course of dvll administration. The end, like 
the beginning, of martial law should be proclaimed by the final 
executive authority, and the proclamation sbould indicate the 
precise hour at which control la transferred from the military 
to the dvlL 

176. The amount of administrative work the military com- 
mander will have to asBum* under martial law wtU depend 
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almost entirely qd the wltlingness and ability of tbe local dvil 
Butborlties to continue in the perfonnaDce of their usual fonc- 
tlons under his direction. His main trouble ts likeli' to be witli 
the courts, for under martial law a breakdown of the ordinary 
legal machinery Is almost inevitable. For tills reason. It is 
desirable that the authority proclaiming martial law should 
likewise, in the same order, specIOcally confer on the military 
commander the power to appoint military commissions to d€sl 
with cases which can not be tried by courts-martial or by the 
proper civil tribunals. The court-martial has no wider Juris- 
diction under martial law than at any other time, and if mili- 
tary commissions are not appointed the commanding officer 
may find his hands virtnaily tied. If properly appointed, the 
decisions of military commiastonB are as binding as those of 
any other court. Provost courts may also be appointed to per- 
form the ordinary functions of police courts. Even though the 
ordinary tribunals may continue to operate, by direction and 
on the authority of the military commander, it is often destrablt; 
for the military to have the necessary machinery for handUng 
criminal cases, for the reason that by far the most Important 
part of the troops' work in the service of military protection la 
the prevenlon of crime. If the commanding officer can largely 
confine hla administrative activities to this part of the work 
and leave the civil authorities in charge of moat of the remain- 
ing local duties, his task ought not to be unduly dlfflcult. 

177. As has tieen said, the actual proclamation oi martial law 
In periods of domestic disturbance has been by no means cam- 
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mon, and seems likely to become even leas so ; for this reason 
no att^npt is bere made to enter Into detail r^arding tbe 
com[dex legal problems wblcb martial law involves, and the 
student Is referred to MaJ. Blrkhlmer's exbanstive treatise, 
already mentlcmed. What actually bappens nine times out of 
ten Is a compromise wbicb tbe courts have definitely recognized 
aa " qualified martial law." This was defined by tbe court in 
tbe famous Pennsylvania case of Commonwealth v. Shortall, as 
" martial law put In force wily as to the preservatlcm of the 
public peace and order, not for tbe ascertainment or vindica- 
tion of private rights, or the other ordinary functions of govern- 
ment" Qualified martial law exists in fact whenever the mili- 
tary commander Iseuee orders or takes actlrai affecting dvillans 
Independent of tbe dvil authorities; in other words, it exists 
unless the civil officials are actually In command of the troops, 
In which case they become mere special police. It involves an 
obviously delicate situation, with two very different kinds of 
law operating side by side, but It Is the method which common 
sense has generally dictated as the best way for r^alatlng the 
relations between tbe civil and the military In periods of dis- 
<mler. As a rule the troops, whether Federal or State, are 
ordered " to assist " such and such civil authorities In the 
preservation of peace, and this asdstance Is usually rendered 
through some form of agre^nent which amounts In effect to 
qualided martial law. 

178. The essential feature of qualified martial law Is that the 
general structure of dvll administration is left Intact, but that 
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certain foncttons of It are definitely transferred to the mlUtsry' 
This should be done by the pn^>er dvil antboriUea in the form 
of a. written request to the military commander. The fonc- 
tlona thus transferred may be extensive or ve^ limited ; in any 
case the military commander should Insist on having written 
information as to Just what powers tbe dvil administration 
wishes him to assume. Within the limits thus set bis authority 
must be as absolute as under martial law proper. If. for exam- 
ple, he Is requested to assume cluu^ of the police protectim of 
the city, town, or district, he will be at liberty to issue anj 
orders which would oome within tbe leeal powers of the head ot 
a police force. <to the other hand, the dvU authorities will re- 
tain most of their administrative fnnctioaB, not, as under mar- 
tial law, simfdy by permission and direction of the military com- 
mander, but b? the normal right of office, and In the exercise of 
these fonctioDS the railitar; will not Interfere with tbem. 

176. Under qualified, as under full, martial law, tbe com- 
manding officer Is in constant need of competoit legal advice. 
The civil and criminal laws are by no means sapeiseded, and 
the troops must act in accordance witb tbem; and yet. within 
the limited province assigned to bim, tbe will of tbe command- 
ing officer practically controls. Wttbin that field, once it has 
been clearly defined to blm in wrlUiig, be should tolerate no 
interference ; It is for this reason that the written request Is of 
such Importance. At the same time, he must exerdae constant 
tact Id his relations with tbe civil authorities, who are llkdy 
to be rendered more or less Irrational through strain and ei- 
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dtement, bnt who, luiless proved otherwise, deserve full credit 
for trying to do the best they can. As a g^ieral rule, tliey 
should continue to handle all purely administrative affairs, and 
leave to the military commander the tactical control of the 
tituation. In case of conflict, the iBsoe should be promptly re- 
ferred direct to the Execatlve authority— Hie President or the 
governor — who combines In bis single person the dual functions 
of civil magistrate and military commander. This should also 
be done In case of two dvll authorities with overlapping Juris- 
diction, as a mayor of a city and the sheriff of the county In 
which the city is located, disagree in such a way as to inter- 
fere with the action of the troops. The military commander 
(tionld never permit himself to be drawn into such an alterca- 
Hoa, as he baa absolutely no authority to settle it unless martial 
law is actually declared. Every possible effort should be 
made to keep the functions of the dvll administration and the 
military clear and distinct; the troops shotild not interfere be- 
yond the express limits of their instructions, and, conversely. 
tbe genial Instructitms having been given, the dvll authorities 
Blionld scrupulously ke^ hands off as to the manner of execu- 
tion. Above all, the military commander should keep himself 
and his men absolutely clear of all political entanglements, 
which are sure to make complications for the civil administra- 
tion, if everyone Is acting in good faith, and the commanding 
Dfllcer can secure from the civil anthorlty to whose aid be has 
been sent a clear and specific written statem«it showing Just 
what Held his power Is to cover, qualified martial law will pro- 
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vide all the advantages In tbe matter of freedom of mili- 
tary actloD which are inheroit In martial law proper, and at 
the same time wilt relieve the milltarf of an onerous and sener- 
all? needless harden. 

180: When Federal troops are ordered for protective dnty a 
State of at least qualified martial law automattcally exists, for 
the reason that Federal troops can not receive orders from local 
civil authorities. Unfortunately this is not always true lor 
State troops, who have frequently been ordered to report to 
some minor civil authority, such as a sheriff or a mayor, and to 
place themselves under his command. This Is a moat undetir- 
able situation, for the governor is the only State official who, 
by virtue of his office, is qualified to exercise at the same time 
civil authority and military command. When a military com- 
mander Is placed under the orders of a sheriff or mayor, he be- 
comes nothing more than a special peace officer. If, on the 
other band, his orders simply direct blm to so to a Eq>eclfied 
place and there take such action as may be necessary for tbe 
effective assistance of the sheriS (or mayor) in malotalDing 
(or restoring) order, his poslthm as a military officer, recdvlng 
orders only from his military superiors, Is secnre, and bis ac- 
tions In pusuance of sach an order automatically create a condi- 
tion of qualified martial law. The fact that the military is and 
must remain subordinate to the civil authority -does not in the 
least mean that it ia desirable for any and all civil officials to 
give orders to tbe troops; they should not. In fact, give sudi 
orders at all, but should simply make requeats; tbe orden 
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ilioald always emanitte solely from military tniperloni, aod 
erHitnally from tbe authority which Is at once dvll and mlU- 
tary. To thla authority both the civil and the military can al- 
ways ^^)eBl at Deed, and the military commander ahoold 
promptly do so If he can not secure wrlttra inatractlons from 
Che dvll officlalB he has been sent to hetp. 

181. la a few States the sitoation is etlll fnrther complicated 
by laws authorising certain offidala besides the governor to call 
rat tbe State tnx^e. Such lews, onoe common, are fast dlaap- 
pearing; New York, irtilch waa long the outstanding example, 
repealed In 1916 the l^^statloD wh^:^ aherlffs, mayors, and 
eertaln Judges wero empowered to order out State troops for 
emergency duty. The dlfflcnltles created by laws of this kind 
«re obvious; not cmly are the troops made directly and com- 
pletely sabservlent to an offldal with no military authority 
whatsoever but the whole question of their pay and subststenca 
Is left In doubt until the governor either indorses or repudiates 
tbe action of the local ofilciaL The only excuse for snch a 
ifsteiD is the possible avoidance of delay in cases of extreme 
nrgoicy; but there are methods for getting around this diffi- 
nilty without placing the tnxqM in the awkward position of 
accepting the command of a noiunilttary offidal whose actions 
may not be Indorsed by the higher authority. 

1S2. This leads to the very difficult questKm of what a com- 
manding officer should do in tbe absence of orders from com- 
petent authority. It is In Just such tests of sound Judgment 
and willingness to assume responsibility that the efficient 
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officer proves bis wortb. On the one hand, he rons a manUeet 
risk of exceeding hU anthorltr, and perhaps getting hlmsdf 
and his command into serious trouble, If he acts before he has 
received any orders to do so; on the other, he la certain^ 
culpable If disaster reenlta from his bealtation to act prompt);. 
Often every hour at tbe beginning of a disturbance la of the 
utmost importance, and a commanding officer who aits In idle- 
ness with his troops wliile property Is being destroyed and U»e« 
loHt, simply because be does not dare to act nntll he has ofBdiil 
sanction, is directly to blame for tbe loss and damage wbidi 
by prompt action be could have prevented. Such occasions 
demand cool judgmoit, based on a clear understanding of the 
immediate facts, and no general rule of conduct can be laid 
down. If a commanding c^cer decides to act on hia owa 
Initiative it should be only because the competent higher au- 
thority can not immediately be readied ; prompt and tborongli 
steps should be taken to get tbe required authority at tbe 
earliest possible moment. Furthermore, there should be clear 
documaitary evld^ice of the urgoicy of the sitoatlon, luefer- 
ably in the form of a letter from the sheriff, mayor, or other 
local official, stating {a) the cause of the application for mili- 
tary aid, <6) the necessity for Immediate action, and (c) that 
efforts have been made, without succeaa, to communicate wltt 
the executive authority who hae legal power to order oat tl» 
troops. If such a letter Is not readily forthcoming It Is a good 
plan for the commanding officer himself to write It and present 
it to the civil official applying for help for his dgnatnie; 
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18S. As regards State troops, the altaatioQ la scnnewhat 
■Imirilfied by the fact that a sheriff can at any time call on 
dtiEetm to constltnte themselves a poese comitatus, which ap- 
pUee to National Guardsmen quite as much aa to any other 
dttzens. troops of the Regular Army alone being esempt. Fur- 
thermore, the law hcdds (Cfflnmon wealth v. Hare) that "citi- 
zens may. on their own authority, lawfully endeavor to sup- 
press a riot when It assumes a dangerous form, and may for 
that purpose arm themselves ; and whatever is honestly done 
by thean In execution of the object will be supported and Justi- 
fied by the common law, though It is more discreet for every 
one in such a case to be assistant to the Justices and sheriff In 
doing so." In other words, if a sheriff or mayor aroeale to 
the commanding ofBcer of a foree of State troops for Instant 
aid, and the governor absolutely can not be reached without 
serious delay, the officer has legal Jnstlflcatlon for acting on 
Us own Initiative, although he must always rememlier that he 
alone is reepouslbte in case the governor subsequently refuses 
to authorize his action, 

184. Much has been written regarding the power of the Presi- 
dent, the governors of States, and various legislative bodies to 
order out troops for duty in time of domestic disturbance. In 
some States the conditions under which troths may be called 
out are Epeclflcatly defined and limited by law. It Is well for 
National Guard officers to know these conditions; but In general 
such matters do not directly concern the military. They will, 
under any circumstances, act only on orders received from com- 
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petent authority, and If die authority ttself is nnqueetioDahle 
and the order Is aatbentic it Is not tlie functton of any military 
ofBcer to qaemioa whether that aathorlty is In the spedfic case 
acting witiilu bis legal rights. For «zaii4)le, if the commander 
of a National Guard regiment rec^Tes an order to mobilize Ills 
command, signed by the adjutant general of the State, "by 
command of the goveniop," it le his bnelness to obey and not to 
question whether the governor is violating the laws of the State 
in issuing the order. The gist of scores of legal decl^ons bea^ 
ing on this point Is that the Presidrait within the Nation and 
each governor within Ms State has fnll power to direct tbe 
military forces of which he Is commander in chief In time «I 
Insurrection, rebellion, or riot, and that this dlscreUcmarT 
power can not be curtailed. For example, the Washington Sn- 
preme Court has held (Chapln v. Ferry) that even when tbe 
statutes prescribe a definite course of action the governor dirt 
disregard this course in order to save time if he deems It 
necessary. He may act without any appeal from the lower 
civil authorities, or even in spite of their' aseurance that his 
action Is unnecessary. The general definition of the governor's 
powers In such cases formulated by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court In the appeal of Hariranft et al. has been unlformlT 
accepted, and Is so wide in Its scope that no State officer recrfT- 
Ing an order from the governor as commander In chief has macb 
to fear if he obeys. 

185. It Is of the utmost imporiance that tlie order calling ont 
troops for protective duty should be In writing. If possible, 
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mch written orders should be delivered to the comnmndlng 
Dfflcer and receipted for by him before any further action is 
tak^i ; If this la impossible, telephone or verbal orders should 
!» confirmed in writing at the earliest possible owK)rtonlty. 
^rt from the fact that the commanding officer Is absolutely 
ntltled to the protection afforded by a written order, a tele- 
phoned or telegraphed order or one sent verbally by messenger 
to always open to the suspicion of fraud, and at beat Its exact 
wording can not subsequently be proved. State adjatants gen- 
(ral occaslooall; overlook this clear duty or delay in perfOmring 
II, bat It should never ander any circumstances be necessary for 
I milltanr commander to ask for such an order. It dionld in- 
nrlably state by whose authority it Is issued, wltli the fact 
ilways kept in mind that most State laws do not anthorlse the 
idjutant general to order out troops on bis own responidbllity. 
' By command of the adjutant gmeral " Is legally a very differ- 
Bt matter from " By command of the governor." In this con- 
nection it Is worth noting tbat an order Issued " By direction of 
the Secretary of War " can not be regarded as the order of the 
President. (Tmltt u. U. S.) 

186. Federal troops are used in domestic disturbances only 
QN>n order of the President, transmitted tlirough the customary 
anllltary channels. The President may order troops on such 
inty upon the appeal of a State legislature or of the governor 
<f the legislature la not in session. He may do so without any 
BDch appeal, though this has not often happened. The Federal 
Iroops may take full administrative charge of tlie situation, in 
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whlcb case martial law Is tmrnedlately proclaimed, or tbey ma; 
cooperate with the civil authorities, as ta more often the case, 
This condition has be«i recogalzed by the courts as " cooperS' 
tlve martial law," differing from qualified martial law only in 
the fact that Federal troops can under no drcnmstances receive 
orders from the State or local dTll aatJiorltieB. In practice the 
two forms of operation are Tlrtualif identical, the civil an- 
thoritlee requesting the military commander to render as- 
sistance tn carrying out certain measures end leavlDg him a 
tree band tn so doing. An excellent rumple of cooperatloD o< 
this type was found In the Idaho disturbances in 1892. 

187. From the standpoint of the officer or enlisted man on 
duty in time of domestic disorder the most Important l^al 
questions are tliose which relate to his personal liability as the 
result of bis actions. On ttds point tUere have been many court 
decisions, but the famous Pamsylvanla case of Commoawealtb 
V. Shortall, in which the State supreme court exhaustive re- 
viewed In its decision the whole Oeld of legal precedrait relat- 
Ine to personal liability of a soldier on riot duty as the result 
of an act committed In pursuance of orders, has ranained ever 
since 1903, when the decistoa was rendered, by far the most 
Important summary of the legal ^tuatlon In this respect V^ 
full text of this opinion was Issued on May 1, 1903, from tbe 
office of the adjutant g^ieral, State of Pennsylvania, as Oeo- 
eral Order No. 18. Tbe facts underlying this Important caw 
were, In brief, as follows: During the anthracite coal minen' 
strike In tbe summer and fall of 1902 the Pennsylvania Ha- 
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Uonal Guard was ordered (or duty by an order of the Kovemor, 
whlcb the court held " was a declaration of qualified martial 
law in the atlected districts." By written order of Bng. Gen. 
Goblu. commanding the State troops In and near Shenandoah, a 
detail of ODe corporal and Mx men was idaced on Octol>er 8 
to a house occupied by a woman and foor small children which 
iloters bad attempted to dynamite two days previously ; t^e 
order apeciflcally provided that "iC any su^iclous characters 
{irowl around, partlcnlarly In the rear of the house, who fall to 
fait when directed by the guard, the guard shall shoot and 
ftoot to kllL" In pursuance of this order, Prt. Arthur Wads- 
vurth, of the detail, shot and killed a man who entered the 
lard toward midnight and failed to halt aften having been com- 
manded four times to do so. A coroner's Inquest found that the 
shooting was " hasty and unjustifiable," and on complaint be- 
Fore a Justice of the peace a warrant was issued for the arrest 
nf Wadsworth, who was accordii^ly arrested after the return 
of the troops from service and barged with manslaughter. He 
was promptly released from custody on a writ of habeas corpus 
pmdlng the argunient of the case. The State supreme court, 
after a detailed analysts of the leading earlier decisions aftect- 
liig the same, found that " there was no doubt as to the legality 
of the order to shoot. The relator IWadsworth) was a private 
toldier, and his first duty was obedience. His orders were clear 
tod specific, and the evidence does not show that he went be- 
yond them In his action. There was no malice, for It appears 
afflrmntively that he did not know the deceased." In eonse- 
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quence the court declared that then was no legal ground for 
subjecting Wadsworth to trial, aiid his discharge was accord- 
ingly ordered. 

1S8. This decision, which has beoi and mas' long be expected 
to be tbe recognized guide (or dvU courts in dealing with 
similar cases, brings out clearly most of the Imirartant points 
regarding a soldier's liability under the common law. Th^a 
points ma; be summarized as follows: (1) A soldier la not 
liable to dvil or criminal action while In actual service for 
any acts performed in line of duty, and can not be arrested 
by the dvil authorities in consequence of such acts until be 
ceases to be on duty in a military capacity. He may be ar- 
rested as the result of an act clearly not in line of duty (e. g.. 
drunkennees or disorderly conduct) at any time, and. it a 
State soldier, he may be arrested by tbe civil authorities after 
he has ceased to be on active duty. (2) It follows that the 
first question to be determined Is whether or not a given act 
is m pursuance of orders or In clear line of duty. This make* 
it absolutely incmnbent on every olBcer to see that Ma orders 
and luHtmctiODS to his subordinates are perfectly dear and 
whoever possible in writing. If not in writing (a g., an 
order to fire given orally on the field of action), there should be 
enough witnesses to prove conclusively the exact wording of 
tbe order. <3) The courts will take cognizance of the l^nility 
or illegality of the order Itself. For the subordinate the first 
dnty la obedience; he la justified In disobeying an order from a 
lawful superior only when It is such that any reasonable person 
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roQJd know It to be lllesal aad nsjnstlfiable. In general, the 
nnrts have Justified any order, even though Ill-advlBed, given 
ly a military ofBcer In good falOi, without matlce, In an effort 
» carry out a legai pnrpoBe, and tliere have been very few !n- 
Kances wherein dlBobedience has subsequently found legal juetl- 
Icatton. (4) The question of posalble malice is of great legal 
biportance; If an act or an order can be shown to have been 
kifluenced by any personal feeling, grudge, or animosity, the 
iDDsequences may be serious. <S) The fact tliat subsequent 
Hrll or criminal action is not only possible but likely (the Penn- 
Tlvaola court, for example, specifically approved the official 
Dqolry instituted by the coroner in the Wadsworth case), ren- 
brs it essential that clear and complete records should always 
K available covering any act which may possibly lead into the 
Darts. I'hese records should Include (a) flies of all written 
tders and Instructions, Including written summaries of all 
erbal orders; (6) copies of all written reports relating to the 
■se; (c) the full records of any military boards, courts- 
lartlal, or military commissions which may have touched on 
he case; (d) the depositions of a number of witnesses, duly 
Igned and attested. Including, if possible, several not connected 
nth the military service. 

189. The general legal principle that a soldier will be fully 
protected, both In civil and in criminal action, for any act done 
learly in pursuance of lawful orders Is so well established that 
It is is practically never disputed. Nearly all legal action Is, 

18S84S*— 20 18 
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therefore, based solelr on qneetloim of fact. An officer or a 
listed man Is reasonably safe If he can demonstrate (a) ttu 
Tie received a specific order from a lawful snperior, and (1 
that he acted solely in accordance with that order. He Is all 
reasonably safe If he can prove that, although he acted wltlio) 
specific orders, his action was absolntely necessary tn ael 
defense, or for the prevention of a felony or the apprehend* 
of a felon. In sncb cases be most show not only that dang 
existed, or that a felony was Imminent or had actnally bei 
committed, bnt also that any action less drastic than tl 
one actnally taken would In all probability have foiled to ac«H 
plish the required purpose. Far too many ofiBcera and enllsti 
men, partlcnlarly of State forces, are so impressed with t 
apparent temporary power of the military over the clrll tl< 
they forget the ultimate predominance of the courts, and negli 
to make adequate preparation for possible legal actloD by esta 
lishing the facts clearly and conclusively. The snbordiim 
can not, as a rule, request his superior for written orders; 
Is therefore donbly the superior's duty to see that his orde 
are transmitted In writing. In the excitement of actlMi office 
and enlisted men alike are in a poor petition for the «ollectiou 
evidence on the spot ; it is, therefore, Incomboit on the hlsh 
commander Immediately to Institute such an inquiry as w; 
make all the pertinent facts a matter of record. The who 
essence of the soldier's l^al responsibility may be summed 1 
tn a single sentence: Obey orders, avoid malice, use conimi 
sense, and establish the facts. 
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190. The necessity for tbe uBe of common aense and good 
iDdgment Is obvious In a service In which conditions vary so 
ridely as to render the formulation of general rules of con- 
llnct Impossible. The most important question is that of the 
imonDt of force to be used imder any given set of conditions. 
She law has uniformly held that eufflclent force may be used 
h accomplish any legal purpose In a legal manner, hut that 
ho unnecessary force may be employed. This Is. of course, 
■tterly vague; two offlcers may absolutely disagree, for exam- 
He, a9 to whether or not a situation of which both are wit- 
nesses Justifies an order to open Are. The courts have, in 
RDeral, been Inclined to be liberal In their Interpretation of 
"necessary force," provided always a reasonable necessity can 
le shown by something more than the mere word of the person 
Bring the order or committing the act. The clear establlsh- 
■lent of the facta through weight of unprejudiced evidence Is. 
pen, the important conslderatioit In all cases Involving ques- 
Dons of Judgment or discretion. The Wadsworth case, It 

ilould be noted, Involved no such qnestlons ; the soldier merely 
id what he was ordered to do ; but there are plenty of court 
ecislons upholding and Justifying the acts of officers and en- 
pted men In cases not covered hy specific orders where the 
lets committed were shown to have been reasonably warranted 
by existing conditions. It must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that conditions often appear very different at tbe 
btoment and suhaequently ; a mob which looks thoroughly uten- 
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aclng ma; turn out to be quite harmless. It Is essential, there 
fore, to be able to reconstruct (or the court conditions aa the; 
appeared at the moment the order was issued or the act com 
mltted. 

191. In considering the amount of force to he used It mua 
always be remembered that •punishment is no part of the funi 
tlon of the military. Even under martial law ptmlshmen 
should be administered, if at all. solely for the Immediate pui 
pose of maintaining order. The duty of the troops Is to mali 
tain or restore order and to enable the dvll authorities t 
function safely and effectively. The punishment of crime ! 
essentially one of the duties of these authorities. To them a 
prisoners should he turned over for trial ; unless martial la^ 
has been proclaimed the troops have no more l^al power t 
inflict pimlstmient than a policeman has. In this connection tli 
following from Army Regulations (par. 489) should be carefull 
noted r " They (the troops) should malie their blows so effectiv 
as to promptly suppress all resistance to lawful authority, an 
should stop the destruction of life the moment lawless resis 
ance has ceased. Punishment belongs, not to the troope, but t 
the courts of Justice." . ' 

192. In making arrests it la Important that all soldiers shoul 
clearly understand the common grounds for arrest, and shout 
know the difference between felonies and misdemeanors. 1 
general, a felony Is a crime punishable by death or by imprlsoc 
ment in a State prison or penitentiary ; misdemeanors are crluK 
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ilshable only by fine or by a workhouse sentence. From tbe 
ildler'B standpoint, the Importance of tbe distinction lies in 
foUowlng points: (a) Except In self-defense, a civil officer 
[(aod this applies equally to a soldier unlcBS martial law has 
proclaimed) may not shed blood iu arreetlng, or la pre- 
renting tbe escape of one whom he has arrested, for ao offense 
than felony, even though the offender can not be taken 
'ptberwlse; (b) a civil officer may not arrest any person who 
kas committed a mtsdemeanor without first securing a warrant, 
■Dless be la actually within view when the misdemeanor Is corn- 
Bitted or attempted, or unless he is assaulted or otherwise inter- 
fered with in the discharge of his duty, whereas a civil officer 
piy arrest without a warrant a person whom he has reasonable 
It probable grounds to suspect of having committed a felony, 
•Ten though the person suspected Is innocent Except under 
partial law, troops on protective duty are usually clothed aoto- 
■atlcally with the powers of peace officers. The second cou- 
^deration just stated Is tar less frequently applicable than tbe 
Jbst, which, in effect, governs the legal right of a soldier to 
Itioot in cases not covered by specific orders. He may shoot, 
if he has to, to prevent a felony or to capture a felon ; be may 
Lt shoot, except In seif-defenae, to prevent a misdemeanor, or 
p capture a persMi guilty thereof. 

i 193. When an arrest is made the prisoner should be promptly 
|tDmed over to tbe dvU authorities and a complaint sworn out. 
^Idlers have a common and unfortunate tendency to make 
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arrests and then drop the matter altogether; this ma; render 
them liable to action for false arrest, and In any case tends to 
defeat the main purpose for which arrests are mad& The 
neoessary steps should be taken to secure couvlctlons whenever 
possible, aud arrests should rarely be made without secorin; 
the names of witnesses. Frequently an officer orders the arrest 
of a disturber of the peace, and the prisoner Is turned over tc 
the civil autliorltles by a detail of troops who know nothln; 
of the nature of bis oflense. The names of witnesses have aoi 
been recorded, and by the time the case comes np next day It 
police court there Is no specific charge against the prisoner, m 
one appears against him, and no testimony of any kind Is forth 
coming. National Guard officers are often notably careless h 
such matters, and need to rememt«r that an arrest not follows 
by charges made In court may lead to trouble. It Is well foi 
all military ofBcers to familiarize themselves with the outlines a. 
ordinary police procedure In the matter of making arrests 
swearing out complaints, and the condnct of municipal co^irts. 

194. In connection with arrests, there is one legal matte 
capable of making a vast amount of trouble : the lasnc of wiiti 
of habeas corpus. The writ of habeas corxms is. In efEect, ai 
order issued by a Judge commanding the custodian of a prlsonw 
to bring the captive before the conrt in order that the court ma) 
Inquire into the cause of the confinement and either order tbf 
man released or permit b)m to remain in custody. It has been 
held by the courts that the establishment of absolute martial 
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carries with It the right to suspend the writ of tmbeas 
HPOB daring the entlie period wb«i such absolute martial law 
exercised. Under qualified martial law, however, the writ Is 
onnallf not suspended. When such a writ is Issued the cns- 
wUau of the prisoner must promptly make a return thereof, 
lilber complying therewith by producing the prisoner b^ore 
the court or else showing that the court has no jurisdic- 
tion in the premises. Under no circumstances may a writ of 
habeas corpus be disregarded or compliance therewith simply 
Kfosed. A return etatlag that the court Is without Jurisdiction 
Improper In the following cases: (u) A writ issued by a State 
(but not a Federal) court to an officer of the United States 
Inny, the State courts having no jurisdiction over Federal 
koops; (6) a writ Issued by any court when martial law has 
Ken proclaimed by competent authority; (c) a writ Issued by 
my court when the writ of habeas corpus has been suspended 
^y competent authority, evrsi though martial law has not in 
bet been proclaimed. These cases are based primarily on such 
dedslons as the United States Supreme Court's decision la 
I^rble's case (13 Wallace, 397), upholding the right of an 
Bfficer of the United States Army to refuse to surrender a prls- 
nter on a writ issued by a State court; on the decision In re 
Uoyer (85 Pac, 190), affirming the right of State troops to 
itold prisoners under martial law in defiance of the writ ; and 
the Idaho Supreme Court decision In re Boyle (57 Pac, 706), 
irhlch states tliat " In case of Insurrection or ret«llion the gov- 
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ernor or military officer In command, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing the same, may suspend tbe writ ot habeas corpus, or disre- 
gard anch writ K Issued." 

195. All trouble regarding the writ of habeas corpus will be 
avoided If prisoners are promptly turned over to the dvil 
authorities, and this should be done by both Federal and State 
troops whenever It is possible. Sometimes, however, this Is im- 
practicable. As the United States Supreme Court itself said, In 
the famous Ex parte Mllltgan decision (4 Wallace, 140) : 
" Courts might be open and undisturbed in the execution of 
their functions, and yet wholly incompetent to avert threatened 
danger, or to punish, with adequate promptitude and certainty, 
the guilty conspirators. • • • In times of rebellion and 
civil war It may often happen, Indeed, that judges and marshals 
will be in active sympathy with the rebels, and courts their 
most efUcient allies." If the courts have ceased to function, or 
If there la reason to believe that for any reason they will not 
or can not act In effective support of legal authority, martial 
law is the logical solution. If, however, martial law is not pro- 
claimed, the commanding officer of State troops should secure 
from the governor a written order specifically authorizing hhn 
to deny the Jurisdiction of State courts in case writs of habeas 
corpus are Issued ; In other words, the governor should. In effect, 
suspend the writ. It need hardly be said that these expedloits 
are undesirable, and that the military will be saved from a vast 
amount of legal complications if all prisoners can safely be 
banded over at once to the civil authorities. 
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106. Much has beoi written regarding what l^ally coDStltutes 
a riot, but this need not greatly trouble the soldier, for the rea- 
son that the legal definition of a riot Is very much broader than 
the tactical definition. In general, when tliree or more persons 
assemble with the int«nt mutually to assist one another against 
all who Bhall oppose them, and afterwards put the design into 
execution in a turbulent and violent manner, whether the object 
in question be lawful or otherwise, so as tumnltuously to dis- 
turb- the peace, the law recc^lBes the existence of a riot. In 
other words, a riot. In the legal sense. Is not dqiendent on the 
size of the mob, on the spedSc nature of the turbul«it acts com- 
mitted, or on the use of weapons of any kind. The terms " riot " 
and " mob " may be r^^rded as legally synmymous. The Im- 
portant thing from the military standpoint Is that whenever a 
riot, in the legal snise, exists, and those participating in It have 
be»i directed to defdst and disperse, every person remaining at 
the scene of the riot, unless lawfully engaged In endeavoring to 
suppress it, Is regarded by the law as a presumptive rioter. In 
some States a proclamation or warning to rioters to desist Is 
mandatory before action by force can be Initiated; bnt this, of 
coarse, does not apply when the troops ccme on the rioters 
actually engaged In the perpetratlm of a crime. When time 
permits such a proclamation, printed and published by means of 
newspapers, posters, and handbills, is of great value, bnt It 
should never be necessary to read a lengthy proclamation to a 
crowd actually formed; the duty of haranguing a mob ahonld 
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never dertdve on a soldier. The mere preaeace of armed troc^ 
Is generally regarded as solBdent wamlog tbat a Btate of riot 
exists, and tbat it is tlie duty of all law-abiding citJzena to keep 
out of harm's way. Before ordering an attack, however, tbe 
immediate commander of the troops should always give Uie 
crowd a hrlef order to dt^terse, Qnless It is actually engaged In 
some lawless action. 

19T. The definitions of insurrection and rebellion, as distinct 
from riots, are Important to the st^dler only as they warrBot 
more drastic action and render martial law a virtual necessltf. 
Insurrection and rebellion differ from one another mainly In 
degree ; they both differ from riots In this : that they are marked 
by violence directed against the Government itself, whereas 
riots are characterized by violence directed against tndlvidnalB, 
even thon^ this violence may, and generally does, defy tbe 
Government's authority. A concrete Illustration of the leg*' 
meaning of the term " insurrection " is to be found in the 
court's charge to the grand Jury in the case of Alle^eny Comit; 
V. Gibson <6S Fed., S2S), which states that " If It shall appear 
that any persona have willfully obstructed or retarded tbe 
malls, and tbat thtir attempted arrest for such offense baa beeo 
opposed by such a number of persons as would constitute a gen- 
eral uprising in tbat particalarly locality, and as threatens tor 
the time being the civil and political authority, then the fact 
of an insurrection has been established." The qneatlon of 
whether a disturbance constitutes a riot, an Insurrection, or ■ 
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rebellion Is for the dvll, not the miUtarrt anthtnlttcfi to deter- 
mine, and It Is for them to Indicate the general coorae ol action 
to be followed In the premlsee. 

198. Even In cases of InsnrrectlOD, It Is a general rale that 
troops mnst bo far as possible respect private property. PU- 
laglDg, or anything approaching It, Is, of coarse, absolatelj' 
probiblted nikler all clrcnnutanccs. The commandeerlDg of 
private property for military parpoies Is dependent on the de- 
gree of necessity existing at the time. A military commander 
In time of domestic dlstorbance has about the same right to 
cototnandeer private property that a flre chief has to blow op 
residences Id order to check a conflagration: the law will up- 
bold his action and protect blm against snbseqoent legal action 
only If he la able to demonstrate that any less drastic course 
wonld almost certainly have resulted In disaster. This applies 
whether or not martial law baa been proclaimed, for martial 
law does not abrogate property rl^ts. Under martial law the 
m: Itary commander shonld use every pos^ble means for 
securing the necessary supplies with the consent {In writing) 
of the owners thereof before resorting to the expedient of com- 
mandeering. If urgent necessity compels him to commandeer 
private property he Is required to give the owners written re- 
ceipts therefor and to take prompt measures looking toward 
their proper Indemnification. Under qualified martial law the 
military commander should always look to the civil authorities 
For all supplies which mnst be furnished by civilians and not 
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tbrougb military channels, and If commandeerlns b 
easary, he Bbould endeavor to have this done for him by flie 
civil authorities. There are times, however, when the urgenc; 
of the necessity admits of no delay : when, for Instance, a bu- 
ricade must be constructed out of the first materials that con>e 
to hand ; when the troops absolutely must he fed and no one can 
be found who is willing to sell them food; or when tnx^B must 
be Instantly transported by motor vehicle and no trucks or 
cars can possibly be secured except by seizure. In smch caaa 
the commanding officer almost certainly lays himself open w 
GUbaeguent civil action, but he ia reasonably safe If he baa 
made adequate arrangements for prompt Indemnification by tli« 
Qovernment, and is able to prove to a court the actual necessity 
for acting as he did. As in the case of liability for other ads 
performed In line of duty, the essential thing Is to be able tu 
establish the facts ; the court is not likely to question an offi- 
cer's right to commandeer private property if be can convince 
a Jury that his act was rendered necessary by the condltlom 
existing at the time. 

199. The legal aspects of the service of military protection 
are Immensely varied, ovrlug both to the diversity of conditlona 
and the differences existing among State and Federal laws. 
Furthermore, they change from year to year, as the law itself 
chungeB, through tlie enactment of new statutes and the pro- 
mulgation of new court decisions. It follows that no summary 
statement can attempt to do more than indicate the main prin- 
ciples of the law as tipplied to riot duty, and that no textbook, 
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however exhanstlTe, can be always op to date. The only aatis^ 
factory solution of the problem Is tor all officers to receive 
periodical iDstmctloD In the legal aspects of riot du^ from 
competeut experts. This applies, above all, to the officers ot 
State military forces, who are particularly liable to service ot 
this kind, aad who need to be fully cognizant of the special 
laws of their own States. Every National Guard officer should 
have a written or printed digest of the State laws bearing on the 
use of the military forces In time of disorder, including the mili- 
tary code of the State ; and this digest should be kept always up 
to date and should be explained and commented on by able l^al 
laatmctors. Current Judicial decisions should be watched with 
care, and cases bearing on the general subject should be digested 
and tbelr substance explained. It must be remembered In this 
connection that the average military officer has no great fond- 
ness for legal technicalities; the instruction should, therefore, 
atm rather to make clear the legal principles by which a sol- 
dier's conduct must be governed than to split hairs with regard 
to matters which are most nnltitely to affect his course of action. 
This legal instruction is an important part of the preparation 
for the service of military protection, and one which in general 
has been lamentably overlooked. 

200. In conclusion, It is worth while to repeat that the prin- 
ciples, whether tactical, administrative, or legal, governing the 
service of military protection are In no sense novel or peculiar; 
the problem Is simply to apply the established principles to un- 
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usual coDditloDS. The suocees with which this can be done de- 
pends very largely on the tfaoronghneBa of the preparatioa. 
Since Qie rendering of aid to the civil authorities la likely to le- 
maln an Important function of the Army, and by far ths ini0t ' 
f reqnently exercised one of the National Guard, It follows that 
this preparation should be made with the same bind of tlm- 
onghness and Intelllgeace which an artillery unit, for example, 
employs In training its mm to handle guns In action. Troops 
so trained have every reason to fe^ confidence In their abllttr 
to render efficient service to the Govemmeat and to their feUov 
cltlsens. 
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APPENDIX. 

Th« fullowing books, pamphlets, and bulletins have been 
more or less estensirely used In the preparation of the fore- 
going manual: 

Andrews, Lincoln C. (colonel. United States Army), Funda- 
mentals of Military Service (Gb. XIV). J. B. Llpplncott 
Co., PhUadelpbla, 1916. 
Andrews, Lincoln C. (colonel. United States Army), Leader- 
ship and MlUUry Training (pp. 186-138). J. B. Llpplncott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1018. 
Babcock, Louis L. (brigadier goieral. New York National 
Guard), Manual for the Use of Troops In Aid of the Civil 
Authority. George H. Doran Co., New York, 1917. 
Bargar, Byron L. (lieutenant colonel, Ohio National Guard), 
The Law and Customs of Riot Duty. PubUsbed by the 
author, Columbus, Ohio, 1907, 
Bellows, Henry A. (colonel, Minnesota National Guard), Man- 
ual for Local Denfense. The Macmlllan Co., New York, 
1918. 
Bellows, Henry A. (colonel, Minnesota National Guard), Min- 
neapolis Civilian Auxiliary Service ManuaL Published 
by the author, Minneapolis, Minn., 1918. 

SOT 
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Blrkblmer, WUUam E. (major. United States Army), MlUtai? 

Government and Martial Law, Prankltn Hudson PubUsb- 

li« Co., Kansas City, Mo., 1904. 
Brlttln, Lewis H. (lieutenant colonel. United States Armj), 

Manual o( Street Crowd Tactics. Published by the author, 

Minneapolis, Minn., 1918. 
Cahalane, Cornelius F, (inspector, New York City police de- 

partibent). Police Practice and Procedure. E. P. Dutton 

& Co., New York, 1814. 
Dawklns, William A, (major. New York police reserve), and 

Cahalane, Cornelius F. (Inspector, New York City police 

department), Police Reserve and Home Defense Guard 

Manual E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, Iflia 
Farrow, Edward S. (colonel. United States Army), MUitan 

Encyclopedia (Vol. II, article on "Riot"). MlUtary- 

Naval PubllBlilng Co., New York, 189S. 
Farrow, Edward 8. (colonel. United States Army), Riots and 

Riot Duty. Mill tary-N aval Book Corporation, Asbury 

Park, N. J., 1919. 
Flint, K. R. B. (major, Vermont Volunteer MlUUa), MUltaiy 

Law in Vermont (Chs. VI-VII). Published by the SUte 

of Vermont, 1918. 
Fosdtck, Raymond B„ European Police Systems. The Oentnry 

Co., New York, 191ft 
Headley, J. T., Pen and Pencil Sketches of tbe Great Btots. 

B. B. Treat, New York, 1882. 
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Bowland, Charles R. (captain, United States Ann;), Biot Daty. 
PiiTately printed, Portland, Oreg., 1814. 

Moss, James A. (colonel, United States Army), Riot Duty. 
(^orge Banta Publlsbing Co., Mcnastaa, Wis., IBIT. 

Ordway, Albert (brigadier general. District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard), The National Guard in Service (Lecture No. 
13). James J. Chapman, Wasiilngton, D. C, 1891, 

Stockton, Richard, Jr, (major, United States Army); and Dick- 
inson, Sackett M. (captain, New Jersey National Guard), 
Troops on Riot Duty. George Banta Pubilsblng Co., 
Menasha, Wis., 1918. 

PAMPHUCTB AKD BnLLBTTNa. 

War Department, Document No. 882, Military Protection. 1918. 
War Department, Document No, 454, Regulations for tbe Army 

of the United States (Art XLVII). 1917. 
California, Letter of Instructions Regardlug Biot Duty (not 

printed). 1916. 
Connecticut, Regulations for the Connecticut Home Guard (Art. 

XIX). Published by tbe Military Emergency Board, 1918. 
Connecticut, Bulletin of the Military Emergency Board, August 

28, 1919, Street Column and Square. 
Georgia, Military Department, General Orders No. 1, Series of 

19ia 
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